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Principal Developments 
Textile Labor Situation 


HE principal developments in the textile situation 

since the strike was called off have been (1) Ap- 

pointment of the Textile Labor Relations Board 

by the President, (2) The statement from the Cotton 

Textile Code Authority setting forth the position of the 

industry with regard to the recommendations made by 
the Winant committee. 

The Labor Relations Board consists of Walter P. Sta- 
cey, chief justice of the North Carolina Supreme Court, 
who is chairman; Admiral Henry A, Wiley and James 
Mullenbach, labor arbitrator, of Chicago. 

All three were members of the National Steel Labor 
Relations Board named in June to handle disputes in the 
steel industry. | 

The Board was created by executive order of the Presi- 
dent and has already begun its work. It has full author- 
ity to investigate all alleged violations of Section 7-A of 
the National Recovery Act, and such part of any code of 
fair competition which includes that section. 

The Board, upon request of parties to a labor dispute, 
is authorized to act as a voluntary arbitration committee 
or to appoint a person or committee for voluntary arbi- 
tration. The new board is to function under the National 
Labor Relations Board and the latter will serve as a court 
of appeals for any decision of the textile board. 

The Executive Order which created the board is pub- 
lished in full further along in this article. 


STATEMENT From AUTHORITY 
The statement from the Cotton-Textile Code Authority 
clearly outlines the position of the industry and reflects 
the fact that the industry is willing to co-operate with the 
work of the Textile Board. At the same time it does not 
obligate the mills in any matters dealing with the activi- 
. ties of the textile union. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


Statement of Textile Code Authority On 
Winant Report 


“The Cotton Textile Code Authority has received and 
has given sympathetic consideration to the report of the 
W inant Board. 

“In addition to findings, and recommendations for fur- 
ther studies, the board proposes certain changes in proce- 
dure. The Code Authority has always welcomed, and 


does now welcome, constructive suggestions. 

“It is gratifying that the findings of the board sustain 
the position of the Cotton Textile Industry as follows: 
“lL. Working conditions in the industry have been 
vastly improved under the code; and 


“2. Industry-wide collective bargaining with the 
United Textile Workers is not now feasible. 


“The Winant Board further finds that the facts now 
available do not justify it in recommending any change 
in hours and: wages. We feel that the Winant Board 
made a distinct contribution to this subject when it said: 

“It is not a question of protecting actual profits 
against the needs of workers for more adequate pay. The 
difficulty goes beyond this. From such statistical infor-— 
mation as is available to the board, it is apparent that 
the industry as a whole is depressed and consumer de- 
mand has fallen off, and the fear has been expressed that 
any further increase in production costs at this time 
would further check sales, lessen production and react 
upon the workers in reduced employment.’ 

“We will willingly co-operate in the further study of 


the economic condition of the industry recommended by 
the report. 


“The report recommends an amendment to the code as 
to the methods of handling questions of work assignment. 
In view of this recommendation, the Code Authority has 
directed its committee on code amendment to request a 
conference with the President or his representatives with 
respect to the provisions of the suggested amendment, 
and to make what it is believed the President will regard 
as constructive suggestions. 


“It is our confident expectation that the Government 
will follow the customary procedure of obtaining the col- 
laboration and assent of the industry or its representatives 
in the process of code amendment. In regard to voluntary 
codes, it has been the understanding of the Code Author- 
ity that such assent is requisite. In any event, such a 
course follows directly from the spirit of partnership in- 
voked by the President as the essence of his recovery 
program, which we are confident the Government is de- 
termined to preserve. 

“With respect to the recommendation that a Textile 
Labor Relations Board be appointed, the Code Authority 
believes the Cotton Textile Industrial Relations (Bruere) 
Board was as fair and competent as any personnel that 
could be chosen. As the Government now feels that it 
can improve on this machinery by constituting a new 
board, it is the desire of the Code Authority to co-operate 
now as it has in the past in the orderly handling of this 
matter. 

“We are in accord with the generous spirit of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation with respect to re-employment of 
workers who were on strike. The industry will not pur- 
sue a policy of resentment in this situation. It is the 
recommendation of the Code Authority that, as work be- 
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comes available, workers who did not engage in lawless 
violence be re-employed. 


‘In dealing with the problem of re-employment, how- 
ever, it should be borne in mind that this question is es- 
sentially interwoven with the entire industrial structure 
of the country and that the cotton textile business is not 
now engaged in profitable operation. It is hoped that the 
interruption of the business of many mills occasioned by 
the strike will not seriously delay re-employment. It is 
also hoped that a more general acceptance by the public 
of the present cost levels and an improvement in business 
conditions will make it possible for cotton mills generally 
to increase their activities.” 


Text of Presidential Order That 
Established New Board 


HE text of the executive order issued by President 
Roosevelt in establishing the new Textile Labor 
Relations Board is as follows: | 


‘By virtué of and pursuant to the authority vested in 
me under title one of the National Industrial Recovery . 


Act (Ch. 90, 48 Stat. 195, Tit. 15, U. S. C., Sec. 701) 
and under joint resolution approved June 19, 1934 (Pub- 
lic Resolution 44, 73rd Cong.), in order to effectuate the 
policy of said title and the purposes of the said joint 
resolution, it is heréby ordered as follows: 

_ “Sec. 1. There is hereby created in connection with 
the Department of Labor a board to be known as the 
“Textile Labor Relations Board’ (hereinafter referred to 
as ‘the board’) which shall be composed of the following 
three “special commissioners:’ Judge Walter P. Stacy of 
North Carolina, chairman; James A. Mullenbach of Illi- 
nois; and Admiral Henry A. Wiley, United States Navy, 
retired. Each special commissioner shall receive neces- 
sary traveling and subsistence expenses and, except on 
such days as he receives compensation pursuant to Exec- 
utive Order No. 6751, June 28, 1934, $40 per diem in 
addition thereto. Two special commissioners shall con- 
stitute a quorum. A vacancy in the board shall not im- 
pair the right of the remaining special commissioners to 
exercise all the powers of the board. 


To Prope DISCRIMINATION 


“Sec. 2. The board and or such agencies as it may 
create or utilize in accordance with this order shall imme- 
diately investigate, hold hearings, make findings of fact, 
and take appropriate action in any case in. which it is 
alleged that there has been discrimination in taking men 
back to work after the textile strike. 


“Sec. 3. The board is hereby authorized and directed, 


in connection with the textile industry: 


“(a) To create, utilize, or exercise its powers through 
such regional or special agents or agencies as it may deem 
necessary to carry out its functions; and 

“(b) To exercise all the powers provided in Public 
Resolution 44, seventy-third Congress, for a board estab- 
lished under said resolution; and | 

“{c) Qn its own motion or on complaint of any party 

affected, to inveStigate, hold hearings on, and make find- 
ings of fact as to, any alleged violation of Section (7-A) 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act and such part 
of any code of fair competition or agreement as incorpor- 
ates said section, and, if necessary, to refer such findings, 
with recommendations, to proper governmental agencies 
for appropriate action; and 

“(d) Upon request of the parties to a labor dispute, 
to act as a board of voluntary arbitration or to appoint a 
person or agency for such voluntary arbitration: and 
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“(e) To exé@rcisé such powers as may be conferred 
upon it by any code of fair competition. 


To Prope WAGES 


“Sec. 4. In connection with the codes of fair competi- 
tion for the cotton téxtile, silk textile, and wool textile 
industries, the board is hereby authorized and directed, 
on its own motion or on complaint of any party affected, 
to investigate, hold hearings on, and make findings of 
fact as to, any alleged violation of any provision of said 
codes relating to hours of work, rates of pay, or other 
conditions of employment, and, if nécessary, to refer such 
findings, with recommendations, to proper governmental! 
agencies for appropriate action. 


“Sec. 5. The board shall certify the results of all 


elections conducted by it or by its agents to parties con- 


cerned, and the person, persdéns, or organization certified 
as the choice of thé majority of those voting shall be 
accepted, for the purpose of collective bargaining, as the 
representative or representatives of the employees eligible 
to participate in the election, without thereby denying to 
any individual or employee or group of employees the 
right to present grievances, to confer with their employ- 
ers, or otherwise to associate themselves and act for mu- 
tual aid or protection. 
To HEAR APPEALS 

“Sec. 6. (A) Appeals of questions of law in cases 
involving Section (7-A) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and such part of any code of fair competition 
or agreement as incorporates said section may be taken 
from the Textile Labor Relations Board to the National 
Labor Relations Board in casés in which (1) the Textile 
Labor Relations Board recommends review, or (2) there 
is a difference of opinion in the board, or (3) the National 
Labor Relations Board deems review will serve the pub- 
lic interest. | 

“(B) Whenever the board has taken or has announc- 
ed its intention to take jurisdiction of any case or contro- 
versy authorized by this order, no other person or agency 
in thé executive branch of the government, except upon 
the request of the board or except as otherwise provided 
in the preceding subsection, shall take-or continue to 
entertain jurisdiction of such case or controversy. When- 
ever the board has made a finding of facts, or issued an 
order in any such case or controversy, such finding of 
facts and such order shall (except as otherwise provided 
in the preceding subsection or except as otherwise recom- 
mended by the board) be final and not subject to review 
by any person or agency in the executive branch of the 
government. 

“Sec. 7 (A) The board, with the approval of the 
National Labor Relations Board and the President, shall 
make and prescribe such rules and regulations as it may 
deem necessary for the exercie of the powers conferred in 
this order. | 

To Report QUARTERLY 

“(B) The board shall make quarterly and annual re- 
ports through the National Labor Relations Board and 
the Secretary of Labor to the President. Such reports 
shall state in. detail cases heard, decisions rendered, inves- 
tigations made, and the names, salaries and duties of all 
officers and empleyees appointed by it under the author- 
ity of this order and receiving compensation directly or 
indirectly from the United States. 

“Sec. 8. The Bureau of Labor Statistics shall prepare 
a comprehensive report.on the actual hours of. employ- 
ment, earnings and working conditions in the textile in- 
dustries. The bureau shall also make an investigation on 
and a report of the different types of work performed by 
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the various classes of labor in such industries, the actual 
wage rates paid for the various classifications of work, 
and the extent to which differential wage rates apply to 
different skills. 

Trapve Bopy to HELP 


In accordance with Section 6 (C) of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, and in order to furnish a basis for 
determining whether wage increases based upon reduction 
in hours or otherwise can, under prevailing economic con- 
ditions, be sustained, the Federal Trade Commission shall 
undertake an investigation of, and report on, the labor 
costs, profits, and investments of companies and estab- 
lishments in the textile industries, and make pertinent 
comparisons between the facts so ascertained and the 
changes in wages, hours and extent of employment of 
workers in such industries. In order to expedite this 
inquiry, the Federal Trade Commission is directed to give 
it priority over any other general investigation. The 
Bureau of Labor statistics and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission shall, at the earliest possible moment, make pub- 
lic the reports required by this section. Such public re- 
ports shall be so prepared that data confidentially fur- 
nished by a particular person, corporation or establish- 
ment cannot be identified. 

“Sec. 9. The board of inquiry for the cotton textile 
industry created by Executive Order No. 6840 of Sep- 
tember 5, 1934, the Cotton Textile National Industrial 
Relations Board created by Section XVII of the code of 
fair competition for the cotton textile industry, as amnd- 
ed July 10, 1934, and the Textile National Industrial 
Relations Board created by administrative order of June 
28, 1934, are hereby abolished. 


Re-employment of Strikers 


cE question of re-employment of strikers is an ex- 
ceedingly important one to the mills. Wild charges 
have been made by union leaders that there is 
wholesale discrimination against strikers purely on the 
ground of union membership. These charges are made 
in the customary union manner. 

The mills have certain rights and privileges in regard 
to re-employment of workers who left their posts and 
whose places were taken by others before the strike was 
ended. These are very clearly set forth in a statement 
by John C. Gall, Associate Counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. This statement, supplied 
through the courtesy of the North Carolina Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, is as follows: | 

RE-EMPLOYMENT OF STRIKERS 


The question of the legal obligation of employers to 
re-employ strikers is, of course, extremely important in 
relation to the cotton textile strike which is now being 
brought to an end. What I have to say is, however, 
equally applicable in other industries under present in- 
dustrial conditions and in the present state of the law. 

The President of the United States has urged employ- 
ers in the cotton textile industry to take back strikers 
“without discrimination.” The President does not define 
or qualify this term. Its probable interpretation in case 
of later controversy therefore becomes important. We 
can all remember Section 7 (a), the “plain meaning’ of 
which it was said nobody could alter; the meaning is stil! 
a matter of controversy. It seems especially important, 
therefore, that employers agreeing to take back strikers 
“without discrimination” should have a clear conception 
of what the term means to them when agreed upon. 

The important point to be remembered is that such 
obligation as any employer has to re-employ a striker 
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arises, not from the law, but from the agreement of the 
individual employer, made either directly or through such 
agency as he may have authorized to bind him. 

The foregoing proposition is as true today as it was 
before enactment of Section 7 of the Recovery Act. 
Nothing in Section 7 places a legal obligation on any 
employer to re-employ a striker, even though the em- 
ployer has agreed to abide by the section and is so doing. 


Section 7 speaks in terms of the rights of employees, not: 


of persons who have voluntarily severed the employment 
relationship. The only thing in Section 7 which has any 
bearing whatever is the provision which forbids the em- 
ployer to make it a condition of employment that an 
employee or an applicant for employment shall not hold 
union membership. This is as applicable in the matter 
of re-employment as of initial employment. 

We know that, irrespective of strict legal obligatigns, 
employers in the cotton textile industry are sincerely 
desirous of carrying out the fair intendment of the Presi- 
dent’s request. We must, therefore, endeavor to place 
upon the phrase used a construction which will not only 
be in the public interest but which can be defended be- 
fore the bar of public opinion. 

Does the agreement to re-employ strikers without dis- 
crimination mean that the employer is obligated to re- 
employ every person who was in his employ immediately 
prior to the strike, irrespective of the present needs of the 
business, irrespective of whether a portion of the strikers 
have been replaced, and irrespective of whether partic- 
ular strikers have resorted to acts of violence? Or does 
it mean that, the employer may lay down reasonable tests, 
essential to his own protection, the protection of loyal 
employees, and development of future harmonious em- 
ployment relations in his plant? Any other interpreta- 
tion than the latter would clearly be contrary to public 
policy, conducive to future discord, and violative of the 
rights of innocent persons who have been employed in the 
meantime or who have stayed at their tasks while others 
quit them. It would be unfair to President Roosevelt to 
interpret the phrase as contemplating such a result. 

In the light of the foregoing observations, | am of 
opinion that unless and until the phrase is further clari- 
fied, an employer is fully justified in putting the following 
construction upon it: 


(A) The employer who agrees to take back strikers 
without discrimination may not refuse to re-employ an 
application merely because 

(1) the applicant belongs to a union; 

(2) the applicant has been a striker; or 

(3) the applicant has engaged in peaceful and lawful 

union activities, such as lawful picketing or 
peaceful and proper attempts to persuade others 
either to join the union or to withdraw from em- 
ployment, or both. — 


(B) On the other hand, no employer is obligated to 
take back more men than the present needs of the busi- 
ness justify. It can not be said that all persons volun- 
tarily relinquishing their employment retain an equity in 
it which automatically entitles them to reinstatement 
when a strike is ended. The employer is therefore as 
free to limit the number of men re-employed, to the 
needs of his business, as he would have been to reduce 
the number of employees prior to the strike in order to 
adjust his operations to his market. 

Nor is there any obligation to re-employ those strikers 
who have 

(1) struck in violation of a contract; 

(2) engaged in acts of violence; 

(Continued on Page : 20) 
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Says Price Fixing Impossible 


Conference on Distribution held at Hotel Statler, Bos- 

ton, Mass., Robert Amory, treasurer of the Nashua 
(N. H.) Manufacturing Company, gave some forcible 
reasons why price fixing will never work, maintaining 
that supply and demand is the only law that can set 
levels. | 


In citing a number of instances Where the attempt was 
made to fix prices, and in which in every instance it was 
a failure, sometimes for one reason, sometimes for an- 
other, Mr. Amory said: 


“Take, for example, a simple article, namely, bed 
sheets. Let us assume that the price on the so-called 
68x72 standard bed sheets is to be fixed, and that there 
are no other bed sheets made, or to be made. They are 
all fixed at the same price. It is easy to see what will 
happen among the best known and the best made sheets—— 
and, to avoid invidious comparisons among the different 
brands, and to avoid mentioning competitors, I will use 
our brand, Dwight Anchor and Indian Head Fine Sheets. 
Naturally, at the same price the retail stores will buy all 
of this better quality merchandise that they can obtain, 
and will not buy inferior merchandise as long as they can 
obtain the superior merchandise at the same price. Then 
the makers of inferior sheets will clamor for a differential 
representing what they consider to be the difference in 
value between them and the superior sheets. . In clamor- 
ing for this differential they will try to make as large a 
differential as possible. 


ALTERNATIVE 


| N.a recent address given at the Sixth Annual Boston 


“It is impossible to arrive at a fair differential because 
nothing but the natural law of supply and demand, or 
the haggling in the market place, can really determine the 
fair differential. Even as simple a thing as a bed sheet 
has qualities such as workmanship, evenness and softness 
and wearing qualities, which are hidden and extremely 
difficult to measure with any exactness. There may be 
an alternative, in that if no differential is permitted to 
the makers of inferior sheets, then those makers will work 
very hard to improve their qualities. Probably they can- 
not immediately improve the workmanship and wearing 
qualities and, therefore, they will tend to make the sheets 
heavier ,or a little higher in count, putting in more 
threads to the inch, and try to lift their sheet up to the 
superior sheet, and even go beyond it. To the extent 
that this occurs, the consumer will be the beneficiary be- 
cause, while they will not secure a lower price, they will 


secure a better article, and there will be competition in - 


quality rather than in price. This is a definite benefit to 
be arrived at in price fixing. 

“In my own past experience in other articles, other 
than sheets, | have seen many attempts at price fixing. 
In at least one instance, which went on for some time, 
there was very strenuous competition in quality. The 
quality of all the different makes was very distinctly 
improved. Before the competition in quality occurred 
there were viol at attempts to secure differentials and 
favor the lower qualities. Through the price fixing at- 
tempts there was stubborn resistance on the part of the 
buyer, and there was undoubtedly a considerable reduc- 
tion in the volume production sold. Under these various 
pressures the attempts of price fixing which | have seen 
have always broken down. In the examples I just used 
I have used probably the easiest article on which price 
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fixing could be accomplished, nor do I believe it will ever 
work satisfactorily. | 
ENFORCEMENT 


“Now to take up the more general aspect of price fix- 
ing—that is, price fixing by the manufacturers, and there 
comes up the awful question of enforcement. 1 am will- 
ing to make a flat decision that price fixing cannot be 
enforced. In the first place, because it is too complicated, 
and in the second place because there is no real human 
desire to enforce it. Anyone desiring to break a price 
fixing agreement is thoroughly protected by the fact that 
he is not going to tell that he has broken the agreement, 
and the buyer who buys from him is not going to tell 
that he broke the agreement. There are infinite ways of 
breaking an agreement without having it appear on the 
invoice-——among them may be mentioned the custom still 
practiced in China for delivering 37-inch for every yard; 
the method of billing at the agreed upon price, and per- 
mitting the customer to make a deduction in paying, 
claiming lack of quality or shortage in measurement; the 
method of billing at the agreed upon price and terms, and 
permitting the customer to delay payment; the various 
methods of secret rebates—such as sending a check at 
the end of a period. These are only a few methods by 
which human ingenuity will find out ways to evade some- 
thing that they do not wish to do. 

“Now to look at it in a little different aspect, and 
again using sheets an as illustration—if 68x72 standard 
sheets are to be fixed.at a certain price, at what differen- 
tials shall the sub-count, or 64 square sheets, be fixed? 
There will naturally be resistance on the part of the 
buyer who wishes to secure something cheaper, and there 
is bound to be a serious war as to the difference in price 
to be established on the 68x72 sheet, and that placed: on 
the lower count sheet-—such as the 64 squares. If this 
difference is too large, business will flow toward the 64 
squares. Ii the difference is too small, the 64 squares 
will suffer a loss of their legitimate makret as against the 
standard 68x72. On sheets it is difficult to see how sub- 
stifftes can come in, but on most other articles there is 
the so-called ‘competition’ of the substitute, such as cot- 
ton goods against rayon goods, and woolen goods against 
both of them. 

“There is a second form of price fixing which has been 
much discussed in connection with the codes—namely, 
that no one shall sell below cost. I do not know of any 
case where there has been any enforcement of such a 
provision, nor even arrangements made for enforcement. 
There are a number of manufacturers here in the room, 
and I think they will agree with me that no two plants 
have exactly the same costs, and, furthermore, that no 
two cost engineers figuring the cost of different articles 
made in one plant would figure them the same.” 


No Meeting of S. T. A. in October 


Due to the postponement of the Southern Textile Ex- 
position, there will be no semi-annual meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association in Greenville on October 
19th, it was announced from headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Association for many years has held semi-annual 
meetings only in connection with the textile show, and 
the postponement of the show automatically cancelled 
the sheduled mceting. 
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New Edition “Card Grinding in Theory and 
Practice” 


Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., of Oldham, Eng., are now dis- 
tributing the sixth edition of their treatiest, “Card Cloth- 
ing in Theory and Practice.” The prior editions have 
been well received arid the book is now recognized as a 
well known textbook on the subject. 

The new edition is attractively printed and illustrated 
and contains about 150 pages. 

Since the last edition, new matter has been added, par- 
ticularly one section which deals with “Revitalization of 
Cylinder and Doffer Clothing.” This machine, of which 
the article forms the text, is of particular interest and 
the demand for it has proved the claims made when it 
was introduced. 

The book will be sent free to mill managers, cardeds 
and others who give their mill connections when writing. 


Plan State Buying of Wide Sheetings 


The wide sheeting market was thrown into a state of 
confusion over the manner in which the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Corporation, Department of Procurement, 
has decided to handle the purchase of yardage for needy 
people. It was learned that the department has decided 
not to consider bids filed for the purchase of 84,000,000 
yards. The bids were scheduled to be opened last Thurs- 
day which was postponed for Monday. Following num- 


erous inquiries over the disposal of this important matter 


the trade learned the department had decided to place 
the buying authority in the hands of State purchasing 
agents. 

As the market sees the latest development nothing but 
confusion now faces it. Instead of dealing with one de- 
partment it must move through roundabout channels to 
contact forty-eight such officials. Since the yardage was 
required within the shortest possible span of time the 
present proposed method of buying threatens to delay 
deliveries dangerously. One cannot figure what time 
must necessarily be lost through having orders placed in 
far distant States while primary markets, far removed, 
are solicited for bids and delivery data. 


There is the angle of price that received market com- 
ment during the day because of the erratic change in 
buying arrangements, Hardly any one in the industry 
or out of it is expected to assume the prices the Govern- 
_ ment will pay must be lower than if the business was con- 
centrated in primary channels. Men in the market are 
inclined to ask what authority any buying agency of the 
Government has to purchase at best possible prices in 
other than original producing channels. Were quantities 
small allowances would be made for any divergence from 
such a policy of operations. 

Another matter that received consideration when the 
plan to desert direct buying became known was how could 
any one expect that millions of yards of wide gray sheet- 
ings would be on hand in respective States. It is all that 
can be expected that the weight of available stocks, plus 
quantities to be manufactured in concentrated form, can 
measure up to required relief demands. To find the relief 
department forget or ignore such elementary things is a 
shock to the mercantile intelligence of many primary 
market merchants. 

From the standpoint of convenience a number among 
primary sellers are conjecturing how best to keep abreast 
of distributive channels on a State quota basis. . They 
wonder must tthey contact every jobber and retailer in 
every city and town of the country. From present ap- 
pearances there is what appears like every indication 
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that, through higher prices paid, relief will be extended 
to fewer persons than if the lowest wholesale prices were 
paid in the first instance. 

Market men occasionally expressed themselves as 
aware that there may be the purpose to spread out bene- 
fits through Federal expnditures. It was questioned 
whether Congress or the electorate would like to see tax- 
payers’ money spent more carelessly than any charitacle 
agency has ever been known to manage its funds. What 
is looked for is a reconsideration of the matter so that 
merchants may feel it is dealing with a rational depart- 
ment of the Federal Government.—Journal of Commerce. 


To Combat Rust on Idle Machinery 


To combat the damage done by rust to idle machinery, 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, advocate the use of 
an effective rust preventive which may be brushed or 
sprayed on the machinery. 

This is of particular interest to the textile industry 
where delicate tools, spindles, looms and other machinery 
may be damaged or even totally ruined by rust. After a 
machine has been idle for any considerable period of 
time, the inroads made by the natural affinity of iron for 
oxygen and other elements in the atmosphere, begin to. 
be visible to the eye. | 

“Houghton’s Rust Veto insures protection of machin- 
ery when idle. It will prevent particles or rust. from 
forming which would damage fine fabrics or piece goods 
produced on machines when production is again begun. 
It is easily and quickly removed after it has performed 
its protective service,” the company says. 

Parts of machines which cost hundreds of dollars can 
be protected against corrosion for a few pennies, the 
company points out, by using a rust preventive which 
provides a tenacious coating that is non-porous, will not 
dry up nor permit any corrosion beneath the protective — 
coating during the idle period. 

Full details on Rust Veto and its application can be 
obtained by writing E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Som- 
erset St., Philadelphia. 


Southern Alkali Corp. Operating New 
Plant 


The Southern Alkali Corporation has started operation 
of their new $7,000,000 plant at Corpus Christi, Texas. 

This culminates a three-year building program and 
makes the Southern Alkali Corporation, jointly owned by 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and the American 
Cyanamid Company, the pioneer producers of alkali in 
the far South. 

Ideally located on tide water with raw materials and 
fuel close at hand, this plant will be one of the country’s 
important producers of alkalis. 


Hood Asks More Details On Labor Truce 
Proposal 


Boston, Mass.—In a statement regarding President 
Roosevelt’ S suggestion of an industrial truce, Ernest N. 
Hood, president of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, said: 

“President Roosevelt’s proposal for an industrial truce 
sounds good, although it is lacking in definite details. 
No doubt the cotton textile industry will be glad to co- 
operate in the carrying out of such an idea; in fact, all 
the machinery for such co-operated action in the cotton 
textile industry is already set up in the boards appointed 


by Presidential action following the report of the Winant 
board.” 
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After NRA: What? 


By Howard E. Coffin 


Chairman of the Board, Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 


HE greater part of the New Deal legislation runs 

- until next June. The greater part of the machin- 

ery set up under it; hurriedly built for the emer- 
gency, is of only temporary form. 

That all this sprawling mechanism of a gigantic effort 

by government has functioned perfectly would not be 


claimed by even its most zealous and enthusiastic de-_ 


Er- 
Sudden changes in charted courses 


votees. There have been many chaotic situations. 
rors have been made. 
have caused confusion. 


But, of course, quick action was the demand of the 
moment. Efficient, economical action, deliberately and 
soundly planned, could not be expected. A war against 
depression was being fought; and as in all wars it was 
necessary to do some things wastefully—but do them, 
and quickly. 

Business leadership, in its attitude toward all this, 
stands divided in two groups: 

First—The “stand-patters,” 
the New Deal; those who would go back to the old, 
“devil take the hindmost”’ order of unrestricted license in 
commercial and industrial competition. Many of this 
group would fight to the bitter end, seemingly willing to 
risk going down in ruin if necessary, in order to check a 
trend which they think is heading the country straight 
for disaster. | 


Second—-Those who believe that many phases of the 
New Deal have been beneficial to business, to employees 
and to the consuming public; and that a greater control 
over industrial affairs has come to stay. 

Even these, however, are keenly conscious of the fact 
that the emergency methods of today must be drastically 
revised for the “long pull” management of a new era. 
Moreover, they remain as yet uncertain as to what ele- 
ments of the “great experiment” have “proven out” and 
which should be adapted for permanent use. 

It is my personal hope that the members of the first 

group “get religion,” that they recognize the inevitability 
_ of much social and industrial change. For it is clear that 
we are already well inside the threshhold of a more or- 
dered economic era. 

There can be no possible justification for the hope of 
the “stand-patters” that all these new measures may be 
brought to an end, sharply, as of June, 1935. 

Too many projects already undertaken extend into the 
years far ahead. There are long-distance loans, farm 
mortgages and the financing of great public works. Not 
even a change in administration could bring about a 
“liquidation” of the New Deal in any considerable num- 
ber of its ramifications. | 

Nor is there as yet any serious indication that the 
American people intend to consent to a reinstatement of 
“devil take the hindmost”’ policies. The remarkable con- 
tinuance of the popular support of the President and his 
policies is definite proof of that. 

Obstructive tactics on the part of business will merely 
precipitate more rigid, legislated control of industry and 
commerce—-meaning more of “government in business, 


*From Premier Rayon Review. 
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those who see no good in © 


and a step toward industrial dictatorship by political 
agencies. 


Actually, Americans today want neither an. industrial 
dictatorship nor return to the destructive fallacy of un- 
restricted license in competition. President Roosevelt 
himsel fah asked repeatedly that business leadership 


chart for itself a course midway between these two ex- 


tremes; he has asked for the establishment of industrial 
self-government by business itself. The now much-dis- 
cussed codes constitute an attempt at effectuating this 
policy. 

Nowhere, however, does there seem to be a certainty 
that we have yet evolved any method, any system, or any 
well-thought-out mechanism of government, which will 
enable us to “turn the corner” from our present state of 
emergency into the safe highway of an orderly, assured 
progress. 

The complexity and vastness of the crisis, and of the 
efforts at combatting it, have in themselves set up obsta- 
cles which hinder the achievement of that industrial self- 
government which the President has envisioned as the . 
desired goal for the leaders of American business. For. 
instance, we have in existence today some thirty more 
agencies of executive government than existed one year 
ago. 

These new agencies, functioning largely in entirely new 
“zones” of Federal activity, constitute more than a dou- 
bling in the number of agencies as well as in the annual 
business volume of our Government. The funds which 
they handle total a sum in excess of those administered 
by all the older agencies of government developed during | 
a century and a half of steady growth. 

All these new agencies—as shown by the Government’s 
own “organization chart”—are responsible directly to the 
President. This places the responsibility of dictatorship 
in the hands of one man. I have only.an amazed admira- 


tion for the manner in which President Roosevelt has 


borne the incredible pressure of executive administration 
thus imposed upon him. He has shown a buoyant cour- 
age in meeting problems of a variety, and of an intoler- 
able total in number such as were never before thrust 
upon a Chief Executive. But the men about him, in the 
White House, are worn out with the task of trying to 
protect him. 

Even the old nee time-worn gears of soverianient have 
never meshed any too well. But this new government, as 
big as the old and creaking at every joint, is focused at 
this one spot. Since it is humanly impossible for all de- 
cisions to be made by one man, there is confusion and 
delay and conflict in connection with many issues which 
demand quick decision and co-ordination of action. 

The things here mentioned are being freely discussed 
by business men everywhere—and by offcialdom at every 
Washington dinner party! After the NRA, what? Busi- 
ness leadership, bewildered, is asking this question—and 
finding no clear answer. Washington leadership—intent 


on the tremendous day-by-day detail of emergency ad- 
In the public 


ministration—appears to have no answer. 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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ficient Manufacturer 


THE 


| ww .. you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 


of your business paper, you may know that THAT 
manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 


knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 


articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed — — 
methods. 


Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
these dollars will reduce other selling costs. : 


Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 


are given proof that the products they offer to you bear the: 


minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously WITHOUT advertising or carelessly with WASTEFUL 


advertising. 


Tuts Symnot identifies an ABP paper... 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. . 


Textile Bulletin is a member of 


ww 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


330 West 42nd St. . . - . - - - New York City 


Business Paper Advertising 
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10. TEXTILE 


PERSONAL NEWS 


- 

- 


E. B. Speth, graduate of the 1931 class of the Clemson 


Textile School, has resigned his position with the Gregg 
Dyeing Company, Graniteville, S$. C., to accept a position 
with the Langley Mills, Langley, S. C. 


John T. Wigington, graduate of the Clemson Textile 
School of the 1923 class, has accepted a position with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. He is now engaged in 
cotton spinning research at Clemson College, 8. C. 


R. C. Edwards, graduate of the Clemson Textile 
School, class of 1933, has Benya his position with the 
Dunean Mill, Greenville, S 


the Charles Mill Company, Red Springs, N. C. 


Edward J. McMillan, president of the Standard Knit- 
ting Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has also been elected presi- 
dent of the Cherokee Spinning Company. He succeeds 
the late Hal Mebane, Jr. 


Edward Bryant, 18-year-old employee of the Arkway 
“Mills, Gastonia, has recently composed two songs that 
have been sold to the Radio Music Guild and which are 
proving very popular on radio programs. 


R. L. Lee, Jr., Assistant Professor of Carding and 
Spinning at the Clemson Textile School, who has been 
engaged in textile research with the Textile Foundation 
for the past two years, has returned to the Clemson Tex- 


tile School to teach in the Carding and Spinning Depart- 
ment. 


George David Simpkins, Sr., has resigned as general 
overseer at the Sellers Manufacturing Company, Saxapa- 


haw, N. C., to become general overseer of carding, spin-. 


ning, spooling, reeling and warping at the Collins Man- 
ufacturing Company, Asheville, N. C., formerly the 
Beaver Mill. Mr. Tompkins was for eight years overseer 


of carding and spinning at the Dover Mills Company, 
Shelby, N. C. 


Bell At Atlanta 


F. Homer Bell, representative of the Philadelphia 
Quartz Company, Philadelphia, manufacturers of Silicates 
of Soda, is making his headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. From 
Atlanta, Mr. Bell is able to keep in close touch with the 
textile trade in the South and East. Mr. Bell formerly 
resided in St. Louis, from which point he represented the 
interests of this company in the central and southwest. 
His broad experience and chemical knowledge will en- 
hance his services in behalf of the Philadelphia Quartz 
Company to the Southern trade. 


Additions To Sales Force 


G. P. Carmichael, secretary of the Atlanta Harness & 
Reed Manufacturing Co., Atlanta, Ga., announces the 
following additions to the sales force of this company: 
D. K. Shannon, who will cover Georgia and Alabama; 
and W. T. Smith, who has been assigned the Carolinas 
and Virginia territory. 

Both Mr. Shannon and Mr. Smith are widely known 
in textiles circles. Mr. Shannon was with the Atlanta 
Textile Supply Company for a number of years, and Mr. 
Smith was until quite recently Southern representative 
for Seydel Chemical Company. 
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“This expansion of our sales force,” said Mr. Car- 
michael, ‘“‘will make it possible for us to render a closer 
personal service to our friends and customers in the 
South, and is a clear indication, I think, of our faith in 
the continued improvement: of conditions in the indus- 
try.” 


Board Exonerates Johnson 


As its last official act, the Cotton Textile National In- 
dustrial Relations Board, which was abolished last week 
by the executive order creating the Textile Labor Rela- 
tions Board, exonerated Prof. T. S. Johnson of North 
Carolina State College, its North Carolina State chair- 
man. 

At a public hearing on August 29th, charges of unfair- 
ness filed by union leaders were aired, however, the de- 


‘cision was not made public until September 26th, the last 


date of the board’s existence. The decision was signed 
by the three original members of the board, Robert W. 
Bruere, B. E. Geer and George L. Berry, and declared: 
“The decision of the board is that Mr. Johnson should 
be fully exonerated of the charges brought against him 
and it is so ordered.” The other two members of the 
board, Arthur M. Dixon of Gastonia, N. C., represent- 
ing industry, and C. M. Fox, representing labor, partici- 
pated in the hearings but did not sign the report. 


Cone Thanks Employees for Loyalty and 
Co-operation 


Bernard M. Cone has issued the following announce- 
ment to all employees of the Proximity Manufacturing 
Company, White Oak Cotton Mills, Proximity Print 
Works and Revolution Cotton Mills: 


“We want.to express to you at this time our apprecia- 
tion for the loyalty you have always shown your com- 
pany, and especially for the confidence you have exhib- 
ited in us during the past three weeks. It has been this 
spirit of co-operation that has enabled your company to 
provide you in the past with wages, living conditions, and 
continuous running time, equal to the best in the indus- 
try. It has not been necessary in the past for you to 
join any outside organization, or pay dues to anybody in 
order to get you these benefits, and by that same token it 
will be unnecessary to do so in the future. With your 
continued loyal support, your company will continue to 
the best of its ability to give you the best wages, the best 
living conditions and the best jobs possible. 


“Strangers will undoubtedly appear in our midst and 
seek to rouse discord and dissatisfaction. We ask that 
you consider carefully before heeding their advice or ac- 
cepting their false leadership. Think of the unbroken 
record of nearly forty years of continuous friendship and 
steady progress we have enjoyed together under the pres- 
ent system; think of the village improvements, the mill 
improvements, the wage advancements, the harmonious 
relations that have existed between us during all that 
time. . On the other hand, consider the strife, the turmoil 
and the suffering that have invariably followed in the 
wake of these outside agitators. A careful study will 
convince you that they can bring you no good, and will 
only stir up strife and trouble. 

“Let us continue to work together for our mutual good; 
to preserve the spirit of peace and prosperity that has 
always existed in these villages, and to make them an 
abiding place of happiness and contentment, and a shin- 
ing example of mutual respect and confidence between 
employers and employees.” 
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Approves Postponement of Textile Show 


Greenville, S. C-—A week since the announcement of 
the postponement of the Southern Textile Exposition un- 
til next April, answers have been received from most of 
the exhibitors approving the action of the directors. In 
fact, the postponement has met with practically unani- 
mous endorsement, not only by exhibitors but mill exec- 
utives and every person who has been heard from. 

The program of events for Exposition week will prob- 


_ably be restored to, its former schedule. Edward T. Pick- 


ard, secretary of the Textile Foundation, has written from 


Washington expressing his approval of the change of date 


and stating that he will arrange a meeting of the heads of 
the textile schools of the United States during Exposition 
week. 

While the show will be held in April, the exact date 
will not be determined until the views of a number of per- 
sons can be ascertained. It will not conflict with any 
other event. April is regarded as the best month which 
could be selected. 

Some of the exhibitors have given notice they will re- 
quire larger space. W. G. Sirrine, president of the Expo- 
sition, thinks that many others will be added to the roll. 


Clemson Textile School Continues To Grow 


The Clemson Textile School begins its 1934-35 session 
with approximately a 33 per cent increase in its enroll- 
ment over that of last year, by far the largest enrollment 
since the Textile School was organized in 1898. The 
Textile School in its three departments: textile engineer- 
ing, chemistry and dyeing, and weaving and designing, 
now has 267 students. Among this number are three 
graduates and: ten upper classmen who have transferred 
from nine different colleges in the two Carolinas and 
Georgia. Dean Willis states that this increased enroll- 
ment is due mainly to two reasons: (1) Greater demand 
for and interest in technically trained men on the part of 
the textile industry, and (2) the success of the Clemson 
Textile School in placing its graduates in the industry 
during the past seven years. During this seven-year pe- 
riod the demand for Clemson textile men has exceeded 
the number of graduates available. 


Secany-V To Sell Direct To Textile 
Mills 


Plans for direct sale of its company’s products to tex- 
tile mills in the Southeastern States are now fully in 
effect, according to officials of the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc. 

This word follows the general announcement of the 
new policy of selling direct in certain States which, for 
the past twenty-five years, have been handled by a single 
large distributor. | 

Divisional offices are now located in Baltimore; new 
warehousing and distribution facilities have been estab- 


lished in the key cities of North and South Carolina, 


Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia; with C. G. Swank, who has been associated 
with the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company for the past 17 
years, as general manager in charge of the entire South- 
eastern Division. ; 

In discussing the question of lubrication as it concerns 
the textile world, Mr. Swank recently said: “The So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Company was one of the pioneer com- 
panies in developing lubricating oils to meet the exacting 
requirements of the textile business. Today, as a result, 
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this company has the largest volumes in world sales of 
textil lubricants, including such foreign markets as India, 
Japan, France, China, and certain Latin-American coun- 
tries. 


“The results of years of research and laboratory ex- 
periment have enabled us to market oils which assist 
materially in meeting certain problems in reduction costs 
—such as minimizing mechanical friction, wear, vibra- 
tion, power consumption and quantity of rejected mate- 
rial. Today, we are marketing specially refined oils— 
“Gargoyle Etna” and “Vacuoline” oils—possessing the 
proper film strength, lubricating ability and properties to 
reduce power consumption. Similarly, our research efforts 
have produce da general purpose oil—‘“Gargoyle Vactra”’ 
—to meet the lubricating problems of hand oiling. 

“The manufacturing problem of speeding up produc- 
tion has also placed requirements on lubricating research. 
“Gargoyle Velocite” oils—which permit upwards of 10,- 


‘000 revolutions per minute of the spindles—is the out- 


come of this study. It is a lighter oil in body, so as not 
to retard the spindles, and also to penetrate the smallest 


clearances, and still be able to resist “gumming” in long 


use. 
“The progress of lubricating oils has goné hand in 
hand with the other developments of recent years in the 
textile business.”’ | 

Assisting Mr. Swank at the Baltimore office is F. N. 
Trewin, technical assistant manager, who will direct the 
work of the field engineers. 


Expects Textile Strike Settlement to Mark 
Turning Point in Industry’s Trend 


The settlement of the textile strike may mark’ the 
turning point of business and foreshadow the end of the 
present industrial depression, in the opinion of J. Fred- 
erick Talcott, president of James Talcott, Inc., textile 
and general factors. 

“Since the settlement of the strike textile activity has 
definitely improved,” said Mr. Talcott. ‘Moreover, it 
seems to me that the textile strike was important in dem- 
onstrating to the Government the need for revising cer- 
tain NRA provisions which were impeding industrial 
progress. If such restrictions ate removed, I believe that 
other branches of industry will not be long in showing 
the improvement which is now so apparent in textile 
trade. 

“Already,” continued Mr. Talcott, “we note in our own 
business, which reflects that of the more than 300 mills 
which we factor, a very distinct increase in activity, and 
a tendency towards better prices. Our organization, in 
fact, is now showing the largest volume of business at 
any time during the 80 years of its history. During the 
textile strike there was a natural reduction in accumu- 
lated stocks, with the result that inquiries are firmer 
and there is a freer movement of goods. 

“The moral effect, too, of the cessation of the strike at 
a mere word from the President, whose assurance of fair 
dealing was sufficient in the minds of all parties, speaks 
volumes.” 


Bemberg Necktie Fabric 


An all-Bemberg sable introduced by Schwarzenbach- 
Huber Company for men’s neckties in popular price 
brackets is meeting with enthusiastic response, it is re- 
ported by the company. The fabric is shown in new fall 
colors and a variety of narrow and wide stripe effects. It 
is particularly well liked in black with white and navy 
blue with white. 
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Approve Cost Formula for wisi and 
Spread Manufacturers 


The National Recovery Administration has approved 
of a cost formula submitted by the Code Authority for 
the novelty curtains, draperies, bedspreads and novelty 
pillows industry to make effective that. provision in its 
code which makes sales at below cost a violation of the 
fair trade practices of the code, according to W. J. 
Parker, secretary of the Code Authority. 

Mr. Parker states: 

“All members of the industry were notified by regis- 
tered letter from the secretary’s office that this formula 
had been approved and, enclosed with this notification, 
was a copy of the procedure and a card for the use of the 
members of the industry in determining the percentages 
for overhead and sales expense which they must include 
in their computations, 


“Tn accordance with the approval given by the admin- 
istration, the code authority has ruled that sales made at 


less than cost on and after October Ist of this year will be 
in violation of the code. 


DetTAILs oF Cost FORMULA 
“The cost formula is as follows: 


Procedure for Determining Cost 


(A) Raw materials: 
To be charged at lower of cost or market less allowance 
for scrap. 
Incoming freight to be added to price of raw materials. 
Materials used in boxing, labeling, and packing for 
shipment should also be coarE 
(B) Direct labor: 
This includes all labor used directly in manufacturing 


processes—and should be charged to costs of individual 


items manufactured. (This includes labor used in | box- 
ing, labeling, and packing for shipment). 
(C) Factory overhead: 


* The amount of factory overhead to be charwed to costs 
is determined by a “percentage of the amount of direct 
labor so charged.’ | 

(A list of the expenses which are to be included in the 
computation is found under Schedule I). 

(The method to be used in the determination of this 
percentage is stated under Schedule I). 
(D) Selling expenses: 

A percentage is to be determined as stated under 
Schedule (III) which is to be used to determine the 
amount of selling expense to be added to the computa- 


tions made to represent manufacturing cost in order to 
obtain the total cost. 


OVERHEAD Ex/eNsEes To Br Compurep 


The following is a list of overhead expenses to be in- 
cluded in computation as mentioned above: 

Light, heat, power, indirect labor (includes all labor 
except direct labor), fire, compensation and liability in- 
surance; repairs to machinery, manufacturing, and fac- 
tory office supplies; factory office expense. 


The following overhead expenses are not to be included 
in the computations: 


ment ; taxes (not including income taxes); repairs to 
buildings; executive salaries; traveling expenses except 
salesmen’s traveling; legal and accounting. 

Divide the total of these items by the total direct labor 
payroll for the last six months of 1933 and the first six 
months of 1934, to obtain a percentage figure represent- 


Rent; depreciation on building, machinery and equip- 
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ing the percentage of overhead to direct labor which is to 
be charged into costs. 
Selling expenses: 

Salesmen’s commissions and traveling expenses. 

Add the total of these expenses for the last six months 
of 1933 and the first six months of 1934. 

Divide the above total by the total of net-sales for the 
last six months of 1933 and the first six months of 1934. 
The percentage obtained will be the percentage of the 
above selling expenses to net sales. 

The following sales expenses are not to be included in 
costs: 

Advertising. 

Bad debts. 

AuTHoriIty Has RECEIVED COMPLAINTS 

It is the opinion of this Code Authority that this ap- 
proval and effectiveness of the cost procedure marks an- 
other definite step in constructive work for the industry. 
Many complaints have reached the Code Authority that 
sales are being made at a price which returns to the man- 
ufacturer less than the actual cost of the materials used 
in the products sold. No industry can long survive in 
competition of this nature and the outlawing of this type 
of merchandising can only reflect benefits to the industry 
as a whole. 

While the cost formula does not include all elements of 


cost, it nevertheless sets a low limit beneath which sales 
be made. 


The Code Authority is particularly anxious to have 
this provision made effective and would welcome from 
any source authentic reports of sales made in viotation of 
this eminently fair regulation. 


Rayon Yarn Workers Total 50,000 


There were 49,474 workers engaged in the rayon yarn 
and allied products industry in December, 1933, as com- 
pared with 37,472 in March of that year, 41,475 in June 
and 50,779 in September, according to a report compiled 
from a preliminary tabulation of data collected in the 
Biennial Census of Manufacturers which was being taken 
this year. 

The total production for the year is given as 213,497,- 
850 pounds valued at $129,202,305, while the “‘official’’ 
figures for the industry give the total production in 1933 
as being 207,578,000 pounds, almost 6 million pounds 
less. In the past this discrepancy had caused many to 
feel that it was due to the fact that there had been mis- 
takes in the compilation of the official figures or that the 
estimated production of Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, which does not issue figures, had not been correct. 
However, it has now been determined that the discrep- 
ancy is due to the fact that the Government includes non- 
textile data in the yarn figure total. 


There is considerable feeling about this point in the 
rayon trade, and the hope has been expressed that before 
the Government issueh the final census figures for the 
year, it segregate the rayon from the miscellaneous data. 


Rayon and allied products manufactured in 1933 were 
valued at $156,931,519 (at f.o.b. factory prices), an in- 
crease of 18.3 per cent as compared with $132,632,416 
reported for 1931, the last preceding census year. 


This industry, as classified for census purposes, em- 
braces establishments engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of cellulose-acetate products, exclusive of plastics, 
such as rayon and other yarns, transparent wrapping tis- 
sue, etc. Cellulose-acetate plastics (sheets, rods and 
tubes) are classified in the “Chemicals not elsewhere 
classified” industry. 
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New Draper Looms 
One for Dobby Weaves 


"High Speed Looms Now Available for More Weaves 
_ Here is the Draper Record of New Looms. ed 


for Rayons and Fine Cottons” : 
R Model Duck Loom 


XK Model High Speed Loom | 
for Rayon and Fancy Weaves _ 
XL Model High Speed Loom 
for Broad Sheetings 


- These 2 New Looms are 20% Faster | 
Than the K and L Model Looms They Replace—They Have All the X Model _ 
Features with Many Improvements and Special Devices Designed for Their 

Particular Range of Weaves 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg sc 


IS 
Es 4 Years Ago X Model High Speed Loom 
20’, More Cloth 
2 Years Ago 
This Year 
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The Re-employment Problem 


HE failure of the General Textile Strike and 

' the natural desire of the strikers to return to 

their jobs presented a real problem to the textile 
industry. 

It was a problem which was and should have 
been considered upon its merits without paying 
the slightest attention to vaporizings and spout- 
ings of the little Englishman, the racketeer, 
Francis J. Gorman. | 


Thousands of dollars were collected from mill 
employees just before the strike under the pres- 
sure of the statement that unless they joined the 
union and paid the initiation fees, they would 
never again be allowed to work in a cotton mill. 


The union leaders. absolutely committed 
themselves to a policy of discrimination in case 
they won the strike and there is little doubt they 
would have practiced that discrimination. In 
the only contract the union signed with a mill, 
during the strike, they specified that there 
should be discrimination against non-union em- 
ployees and that all who did not join the union, 
within ten days, should be kicked out. 


On the other hand cotton mills have almost 
without exception readmitted strikers without 
even suggesting that they leave the union, and 


the only instances where they have been refused 


admission have been where they were guilty of 
unlawful violence or the mills had been in oper- 
ation during the strike and the places of the 
strikers had been filled by others. 


Mr. Gorman may rave as long as his breath 
holds out but he can not force a mill to re-em- 
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ploy a striker who made himself objectionable 
by the use of abusive language or violence. 
Some mills operated during the strike and 
filled the places of a few strikers with other em- 
ployees. 
Such mills, while willing to re-employ those 
who quit, do not feel justified in firing those who 


filled their places and have been faced with a 


real problem. 


Union leaders who prate about discrimination 
in the re-employment of active union workers, 
while admitting that if they had won the.strike 
they would have discrimifiated against all non-— 
union employees, can not justify themselves be- 
fore the bar of public opinion. 


If the union can refuse to permit the employ- 
ment of a man because he does not join the 
union, the employer has an equal right to refuse 
to employ a man who does join the union. 


_ We do not contend that it is right for mills to 
refuse employment to those who join unions and 
we advise against any such policy, but we are — 
citing the fact that under the ancient rule of 

‘what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander,” union leaders are in an unenviable po- | 
sition when protesting against the failure of mills 

to re-employ strikers. 


From the standpoint of Section 7-A of the 
NRA we quote the following as written by John 
C, Gall, Associate Counsel of the National As- — 
sociation of Manufacturers: atte 

One of the most fundamental of all propositions; there 
is no obligation to re-employ any man who has volun-... 
tarily severed his employment relation if to re-employ 
him necessitates the discharge of a person who has been 
employed to take his place. Whatever may be the equity 
of the striker, the equity of the other is greater and 
clearer. | 


Nor is there any obligation to re-employ those strikers © 
who have struck in violation of a contract; engaged in 
acts of violence; engaged in acts which while falling short 
of violence amount to coercion, intimidation, or unlawful 
restrain against those who did not wish either to join the 
union or to participate in the strike; engaged in deception 
of others, causing them to withdraw from or remain out 
of employment by misrepresenting the government’s relief 
policy and falsely representing that the government would 
provide relief funds to all strikers without inquiring into 
their necessities; in connection with the strike. 

It is true that many who are deceived or in- 
fluenced to commit acts of violence in one strike, 
are among the most loyal employees when an- 
other strike effort is made, but it is a matter 
which each individual mill has a right to settle 
for itself. 

We advise against paying any attention what- 
ever to any statement made by Francis J. Gor- 
man. 

Every mill should do what they think is fair 
and right in dealing with their employees and 
former employees. 
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Minette Mills Quit United 
Textile Workers 


C: F. HARRY, proprietor of the Minette Mills, 
¢ Grover, N. C., while under pressure, was 
induced to sign a closed shop contract with the 
United Textile Workers, but immediately there- 
after regretted his action and does not hesitate 
to say so. 


‘Visited by a flying squadron and under pres- 
sure from union leaders and angry because some 
of his employees whom he thought were loyal 
had apparently turned against him by joining 
the union, he in a moment of desperation signed 
the closed shop contract, the only one of its kind 
in the South. 


His employees think a great deal of Mr. Har- 
ry and realizing his predicament held a meeting 
last Saturday and without any suggestion from 
him prepared and signed the declaration which 
put an end to an unfortunate situation. 


The letter to Mr. Harry follows: 
Grover, N. C., Oct. 1, 1934. 


Mr. C. F. Harry, 
Manager, Minette Mills, 
Grover, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Harry: 


We, the undersigned, officers of the Textile Workers 
Local Union of Grover, N. C., have decided to discontinue 
the union here. We have discussed the matter with every 
member and find them all of the same opinion and ready 
to disband and give up the idea of having a union here. 
We therefore are seeking that the agreement you signed 
September 7th with us to be cancelled at once. We are 
giving up our charter and will go no further with the 
union. | 

Our several reasons for taking this action are as fol- 
lows: 


1. We now feel that we do not need to be unionized 
to work together, as we have always worked in perfect 
harmony together. Any little griveance arising has been 
promptly looked into and adjusted satisfactorily to all. 

2. You have always raised our wages ‘when conditions 
would justify without being asked to do so. You have 
never cut our pay without first consulting us and showing 
us the necessity of doing so. - 

3. We feel you have always paid us the limit and 
have all been satisfied. 

4. We feel that you have always given us a square 
deal. | 

5. We believe that you are living up to the NRA 
Code in every respect and will continue to do so. 

6. We feel you are going to be by us the same in the 
future as you have been in the past. 

7. Since we have joined the union we find they have 
practiced many things that we will not and do not ap- 
prove of, 

8. We find that we can all work together better and 
in more peace and in harmony out of the union than in it. 
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9. We think it better to give our dues to the Church 
than to the Union. 


(Signed) TEXTILE WORKERS LOCAL UNION, 


Grover, N. C. 
E. V. Kiser, President. | 
H. H. Becxutt, Sec.-Treas. 


The fact that these employees were so prompt 
to desert the union is considered to be particu- 
larly significant at this time. 


~ Real Objective Lost 


a ONE who is honest will admit that the real 
objective of the recent General Textile 
Strike was recognition, by the industry, of the 
United Textile Workers. 


‘As the United Textile Workers were interest- 
ed primarily, if not entirely, in forcing the indus- 
try to recognize them, it is significant that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s mediation board, known as the 
Winant Board, made the following statement in 
their report: | 

“THE BOARD FEELS THAT UNDER THE 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THIS SITUATION AN 
INDUSTRY-WIDE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 


‘BETWEEN THE EMPLOYERS AS A GROUP 


AND THE UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS IS 
NOT AT THIS TIME FEASIBLE, AND THAT 
COLLECTIVE DEALING BETWEEN LABOR 
AND MANAGEMENT IN THIS INDUSTRY 
CAN, FOR THE PRESENT AT LEAST, BEST 
BE ACHIEVED THROUGH DEVELOPMENT 
ON A PLANT-TO-PLANT BASIS. 

“THE BOARD DOES NOT FEEL THAT 
SWIFT AND EFFICIENT PROTECTION OF 
THE RIGHTS OF LABOR IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING SHOULD BE SECURED 
THROUGH NEW MACHINERY.” 


This statement must have been a great dis- 
appointment to Francis J. Gorman and his co- 
horts and we hazard the guess that there would 
have been no strike if they had known that any 
such decision would have been made. 


This statement by the Winant Board, the per- 
sonnel of which, when appointed, seemed to 
please the United Textile Workers, puts an end 
to all plans of Thos. F. McMahon and Francis 
J. Gorman to force the cotton textile industry to 
bargain with them collectively. 


They, of course, have the opportunity to get 
individual mills to sign closed shop agreements 
with them, but as the result of thirty-four years 
of activities by union leaders (the first textile . 
strike in the South was in 1900) they found one 
small mill which was willing to sign a closed shop 
agreement and that agreement was soon can- 
celled by the employees themselves. 


Possibly they will get another to sign within 
the next thirty-four years but we doubt it. 
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Ten Minutes to World's Fair | 


Garage Opposite Hotel 
Seventeen Floors 


HOTEL 
MAJESTIC 


Quincy at State Street 
In the Heart of the City 


Rates:—$1.50-$2.00-$2.50-$3.00-$3.50 


HARRY F. HERMANSEN 
Manager 


For BrErrer WEAVING 
buy your 


LOOM REEDS 


from 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Phone 5071 Box 1375 
Greensboro, N. C. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


ALTAvistA, Va.—Altavista Mills, Inc., a North Caro- 
lina corporation, with principal office in Virginia at Alta- 
vista, with Bernard Heller in charge, has been granted a 
certificate of authority by the Virginia State Corporation 
Commission to do a textile business. Maximum capital is - 
$100,000. 


RicHMOND, VA.—The knitting department of .the Tu- 
bize Chatillon Company, at Hopewell, which recently re- 
sumed operations, is now working with a full force, Ray- | 
mond S. Burrows, plant manager, made known. Work of 
dismantling machinery in the rayon plant, which has 
been shut down permanently, will start this week, Mr. 
Burrows stated. He declined to disclose what disposition 
will be made of the machinery. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Double Shoals Cotton Mill, six miles 
north of Shelby was sold at public auction under a trus- 


‘tee’s deed Monday and was bid in by Tom Moore for 


$50,000. The bid remains open subject to a raise. This 
plant has been running continuously but had financial 
troubles as a result of the depression. 

The plant includes a brick building, all machinery 
therein, 37 tenement houses and 54 acres of land. 

Esther Yarn Mill, old Buffalo Cotton Mill, was placed 
in receivership when adjudged a bankrupt some weeks 
ago, but a meeting has been called of creditors at which 
time a petition for discharge will be heard before Marion 
Ross in Charlotte. The petition for discharge will be — 
heard at 3 o'clock Tuesday, October 23rd. 


GREENVILLE, §. C.—The presidency of the Brandon 


Corporation, a position which has been vacant since the 


death several months ago of August W. Smith, will be 
filled at the annual meeting of stockholders and directors, 
to be held in November, it was learned here. , 

C, E. Hatch has been in charge at Brandon since Mr. 
Smith’s death and his name has been mentioned in con- 
nection with the position to be filled. Other names also 
being mentioned in local circles, though no statements 
have been given out by them, are those of Fred 5S. 
Symmes and S. M. Beattie. Mr. Symmes is head of the 
Nuckasee Manufacturing Company and of the. Union- 
Buffalo Mills, the latter at Union. Mr. Beattie is head 
of Piedmont Mills at Piedmont, and is president of the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 

The Brandon Corporation, which consists of the Bran- 
don, Poinsett and Renfrew plants in this county and the 
Brandon plant at Woodruff, is one of the Woodward- 
Baldwin chain. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Assessments on textile plants in 
Spartanburg County for 1934 were reduced by more than 
a half million dollars as compared with 1933 assessments, 
according to figures forwarded here by the State Tax 
Commission and entered on the county tex books. 

The assessed value of textile property this year is 
$11,754,000 as compared with $12,354,595 last year. 

The figures show that Pacific Mills, Lyman, has the 
largest assessment, $1,250,000, while Tucapau is second 
with $900,000. 

The plants, 1933 assessment figure (first) and 1934 
assessment figure (second) follow: 

Apalache Hosiery, $9,000, $9,000; Arcadia (1 and 2), 
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$591,000, $537,300; Arkwright, $212,000, $200,000; 
Beaumont, $500,000, $500,000; Chesnee, $300,000, 
$300,000; Clifton Mfg. Co., $960,000, $888,600; D. E. 
Converse Co., $375,000, $335,000; Cowpens, $130,000, 
$120,000. 


Crescent Mfg. Co., $25,000, $16,700; Drayton, $589,- 
600, $589,600; Fairforest Finishing Co., $300,000, $300,- 
000: Franklin Processing Co., $90,000, $80, 000: Fair- 
mont Mfg. Co., $100,000, $100,000; Inman, $522,000, 
$483,300; Jackson, $263,000, $243,000; Mary Louise 
(Mayo), $40,000, $30,000; Mills Mill No. 2 (Wood- 
ruff), $458,000, $400,000; Pacific Mills, Lyman, $1,250,- 
000, ‘$1,250,000; Pacolet Mfg. Co., $875, 000, $849, 000. 

Pelham, $28, 415, $9,900: Riverdale. Enoree, $299 400, 
$259,400; Saxon, $500, 000; $500,000; Shamrock Dam- 
ask, Landrum, $21, 750, $20,000; Spartanburg, $779,000, 
$799,000: Powell Knitting. $110,000, $110,000; Tuca- 
pau, $1,000,000, $900,000. 

Martel, Valley Falls, $210,000, $210,000; Victor-Mon- 
aghan (Apalache), $235,000, $235,000; Victor-Mona- 
ghan, Greer, $715,000, $715,000; Whitney Mfg. Co., 
$370,000, $300,000; Woodruff, $479,600, $461,300; 
Wadsworth, $16,380, $15,000. 


Da.ias, Tex.—Regina Manufacturing Company here, 
makers of curtains, has acquired the Dallas branch of 
Powdrell & Alexander Co., of Danielson, Conn., it is made 
known. Rapid expansion of the Regina Company since 
its founding four and one-half years ago enabled it to ab- 
sorb the Powdrell & Alexander branch. M. K. Hurst, Sr., 
president of the Regina Company, said his company now 
occupies 12,500 square feet of floor space in the second 
unit of the Santa Fe Terminal and carries a reserve stock 
of more than 600,000 yards of all kinds of curtain mate- 
rial. This space will be enlarged and the present battery 
of 50 machines will be added to with the consolidation. 

Mr. Hurst also stated that his company was able to 
weather the textile strike without cutting from its payroll 
a single employee and without losing an hour from opera- 
tion. The plant has a daily output of 5,000 pairs of 
curtains, 

Officers of the Regina Company are: M. K: Hurst, 
Sr., president; M. K. Hurst, Jr., vice-president; J. L. 
Brewster, secretary. 7 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Dale Cotton Mills at Ozark, 


Ala., against which the Government recently levied for | 


processing taxes, has begun operating. It is being oper- 
ated by John W. Miles, of Geneva, who was recently ap- 
- pointed receiver at a hearing before Judge Kennamer in 
U. S. District Court at Montgomery on petition of em- 
ployees with $5,000 in back wage claims. 

The receiver will operate the mill until 25,000 pounds 
of cotton in process is manufactured. The proceeds is to 
be used to pay cost of manufacture. 

Total indebtedness is given as $80,000. A court order 
authorizing sales of the mill is expected shortly. 

The Dale Mill was under the same management as the 
Enterprise Mill at Enterprise, Ala., which was also placed 
in receivership recently by the Federal Court, H. L. Gary 
being appointed receiver. A processing tax levy also had 
been made against the mill. The property is owned by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. The mill is closed 
after completing goods in process. 
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FLOORING 


COMPANY COTTAGES 


Al 
LOW tat COST 
and MAINTENANCE 
Specify 


LOCKHART 


COTTAGE or BUNGALOW 
‘GRADES 


END MATCHED---NO WASTE 
See Your Nearest Dealer or Write 


JACKSON LUMBER CO. 


LOCKHART, ALABAMA 
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Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


PLYWOOD, WIREBOUN 
SHOOKS 


For Shipment of Their 


Maxwell Brothers, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Used by Textile Industries 


Offices and Plants At 
Macon, Ga., and Jasper, Fla. 
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After NRA: What? 
(Continued from Page 8) 


interest, there should be a general “meeting of minds” on 
this problem—and very soon. 


I believe that utilization, immediately under the Presi- 
dent, of a cor-ordinating executive body similar to the 
Council of National Defense and its Advisory Commis- 
sion—which were operative from 1916 to 1920—would 
enable us to correct many present faults, co-ordinate both 
governmental and civil activities, plan intelligently for 
. the future, and make our national policies far more ef- 
fective—for the lasting benefit of every American citizen. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Pee Dee Manufacturing Com- 
pany has’ appointed Southeastern Cottons, Inc., as sole 
selling agents. 


RUBBER ROLL. 
COVERING | 


All Kinds 


FOR TEXTILE PLANTS | 


Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks § 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO. 


SALISBURY MORTH CAROLINA 


BEST & CO. 


* 


MUFFLER WEAVE DRESSES 


In the New Yorker Magazine of Sept. 8th, 
Best & Co. feature two new fall town frocks 
made of Enka Muffler Weaves. Made by 
Townley Frocks, they embody the newest 
and most wearable points of the fall mode. 
The fabric, a new Muffler Weave, woven 
entirely of Enka rayon yarn, is high style 
news too—with its stiffish body and soft 
glowing satin stripes. 

These Muffler Weaves, woven by 
Jacobson-Son, Inc., are a worthy addition 
to the increasing list of fashion hits woven 
of Enka rayon yarn. On the fashion thor- 
oughfares of the country, retailers are 
featuring frocks in which Enka rayon is used. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
271 Church St., New York 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
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_ Ditton, S. C.—The Carolina Textile Corporation, 
operators of the mills here and at Hamer, have been in- 
corporated under the laws of South Carolina. The capi- 
tal stock of the company is given as $300,000. The 
stock is payable at once by delivery of the property pre- 


viously belonging to the Carolina Textile Corporation of 


North Carolina, the same to be appraised by the direc- 
tora: 2. i: Cannon, of Charlotte, is president, and E. 
H. Brown, of Dillon, secretary. 


EtowaH, TENN.—A big brick building here, used sev- 
eral years ago for a knitting mill, has been leased by 
Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills. They are making repairs on 
it prior to installing machinery for another knitting mill 
to employ about 150 operatives. The company has taken 
an option on the Knox & Co. warehouse, on the same lot. 


According to D. B. Todd, within a short time they expéct 


to spend around $12,000 on the buildings. It will take 
about three weeks to get machinery installed and run- 
ning. Miller-Smith also has mills in Chattanooga and 
Kingsport. 


Cannon Mills, Inc., Co-Defendant In 
$500,000 Action 


The Patex Fibre Corporation has filed suit in the Su- 
preme Court in New York against the Gold Dust Cor- 
poration and the Cannon Mills, Inc., for an injunction, 
$50,000 damages, and an accounting. 


The complaint alleges that between 1929 and 1931, the 
plaintiff's predecessor, Absorbent Fibres Corporation, de- 


‘veloped a new type of dish towel of unusual absorbency 


and durability by a secret process, and distinguished it — 
by yellow and green stries parallel to each long end of the 
towel. The papers state that the Gold Dust Company, 


+ in 1931, put on the market a dish washing powder called 


Silver Dust, and that between April, 1932, and the latter 
part of 1933, that company bought large quantities of 
Patex towels from the plaintiffs to be distributed as pre- 
miums, and that during this period, bought from the 
plaintiff about 10 million towels. 


In the spring, 1934, it is alleged, Cannon Mills, which 
manufactures towels, including dish towels, commenced 
selling dish towels differing from those previously made 
by it, which were, it is charged, “identical in all important 
respects with the plaintiff’s towel,’ having the same size, 
shape, and stripes. The complaint says that last May 
the Gold Dust Company began distributing Cannon tow- 
els as premiums, and charges that the purpose in making 
the towels as they are was to deceive the public into be- 
lieving that they are the plaintiff's product, and that, | 
unless restrained, will continue deceiving the public. The 
plaintiff claims that it has already been damaged $500,- 
000 on account of the defendants’ alleged actions. 


Mercerizers Offices to New York 


Washington.—The offices of the Mercerizers’ Associa- 
tion of America have been moved to 468 Fourth avenue, 
New York City. For the past five years headquarters 
have been maintained in Washington. | 


Dean Hill, executive director, stated that it was felt 
that the interests of the users of mercerized yarn could 
best be served by maintaining headquarters in New York 
City. 


The offices of the Dulene Association of America, as 
previously noted, are also now at 468 Fourth avenue. 
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Edison Hotel .. 
Emmons Loom Harness 
Engineering Sales Co. 

Excel Machine Co., Inc. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel _.. 

Franklin Process Co. _.. 


Garland Mfg. Co. 
Gustonuia Krush Co. 
General Dvestuff orn. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co... 
Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. —.......- 
Governor Clinton Hotel _........ 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The 
Garton & Knight Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Products Corp. 

H & American Machine Co. 
Hermas Machine Co, . 
Houghton, F. & Co 
Houghton Wool Co. __.. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hygrolit, Ine. 


PETE 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 

Jackson Lumber Co. 


; 


. Noone, Wm. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 


Maxwell Bros., Inc. 17 

National Oil Products Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. ........... 23 
Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Neumann, R. & Co —— 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co.. 1 

R. & Co. | 


Onyx Oil & Co. 


Perkins, B. F. & Son, Ine. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


i 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co. . 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son 


Les 


Saco-Lowell Shove s 

Schachner Leather & ‘Belting Co... 
Seydel Chemical Co. _. 
Seydel-Woolley Co 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Soluol Corp.. 
Soneco Products 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer ‘Co 
Southern Textile Co. 
Staley Sales Corp. 

Stanley Works 
Stein, 3 Co. 
Stevens,, J. & Co., Inc. ae 
Stone, Chas. H. __..- 
Stonhard Co. 


— 


tol 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Banking Co. 
Textile Bulletin 

Textile-Finishing Machinery. Co. 
Textile Hall Corp. 
Textile Shop, The 


U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 


WAK, Inc. _.. 
Waltham 
Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitin Machine Works __.. 
Whitinsville Spinning Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. _... 


~1 
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also rate low in engineers as compar- 
ed with total employees, the per cent 
in these industries being .06 while 
leather belt and shoe factories and 
tanneries are at the low percentage 
of .04. 

By contrast at the top of the list 
come utilities, wherein 3.51 of the 


employees are professional engineers. 


N. C. Blanket and 
Towel Awards Listed 


Raleigh, N. C.—A. S. Brower, di- 
rector of the State Division of Pur- 
chase and Contract, has awarded 
contracts for a variety of merchan- 
dise. The successful bidders include: 

Blankets, Chatham Manufacturing 
Co., Winston-Salem, 4,558 pairs, and 
Horner Bros., Eton Rapids, Mich.., 


pairs. 


Towels, Efird’s Department 5tore, 
Raleigh; Manila rope, Gregg Bros.., 
Wilmington. | 

Awards on cotton aikoes were 
held over, it was stated. 


Use Small Cotton Bags For 
FERA Groceries 


Significant recognition of the ad- 
vantages of the growing use of small 
sized cotton bags for the put-up of | 
various grocery items is to be found» 
in the packaging specifications for the 
recent purchases of milled rice for 
the account of the Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation. According to C. 
K. Everett, in charge of the new uses 
work of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
some 4,000,000 five-pound pockets 
will be consumed in the distribution 
of the rice purchased by the Federal 
Government for relief distribution 
among the needy and unemployed. 
The mills furnishing the rice on Gov- 
ernment contracts are also permitted 
to use cotton bags on all two-pound 
packages. Considerably more than 
500,000 yards of narrow sheeting will 
be needed for the manufacture of the 
cotton rice bags. 


Textile Fields Low In 
Engineers Employed 


Washington.—The need for more 
technical engineers in trade and in- 
dustry becomes strikingly apparent 
from a survey conducted by the 
American Engineering Council show- 


ing the distribution of engineers 


among the main industrial groups, 
according to Frederick M. Feiker, 
executive secretary, American Engi- 
neering Council. The extreme low 
ratio of engineering employees in 


most of the groups shows that tech- 
nological efficiency has only begun 


throughout most of our economic 
system. 


Agriculture is at the bottom of the 
list, with only one hundredth of 1 
per cent of its workers engineers. Re- 
tail and wholesale trades come next 
low, with two hundredth of 1 per 
cent, while the building industry and 
the mining industry, which are be- 
coming more extensively mechanized, 
are only in the magnitude of 0.6 per 
cent. 


The textile and clothing industries 


Double Loop Hook Bands 


For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. O. Box 974 Charlotte, N. C. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
7 U. &. Patent Office 
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Third kdition 
of | 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Pulbishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL IT 


Through A 


Classified Ad 
In The 
Textile Bulletin 


Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 


Principal Developments in Textile Labor 
Situation 


(Continued from Page 5) 


(3) engaged in acts which, while falling short of 
actual violence, amount to coercion, intimidation 
or unlawful restraint against those who did not 
wish either to join the union or to participate in 
the strike: 

(4) engaged in deception of others, causing them to 
withdraw from or remain out of employment, by 
misrepresenting the Government’s relief policy, 
and falsely representing that the Government 
would provide relief funds to all strikers without 
inquiring into their necessities: 

(5) in connection with the strike, violated any local 
law or ordinance, or any injunction or restrain- 
ing order duly issued by any court of competent 
jurisdiction; or 

(6) in connection with the strike, committed any 
acts which, had they been committed in the 
regular course of employment, would have been 
just grounds for discharge. 


(C) Finally, and this is one of the most fundamental . 
of all propositions, there is no obligation to re-employ 
any man who has voluntarily severed his employment 
relation if to re-employ him necessitates the discharge of 
a person who has been employed to take his place. What- 
ever may be the equity of the striker, the equity of the 
other is greater and clearer. This was never more ob- 


vious than in a time of national emergency due to wide- 


spread unemployment. As Mr. Justice Brandies has so 
well pointed out, there is no such thing as an absolute 
right to strike. This right, like all others, is a qualified 
one, and where people voluntarily sever their employment 
relationships, they cannot well be heard to complain if 
others supplant them. | 


I have discussed this whole matter at some length, not 
only because of its immediate application in the cotton 
textile industry, but because the phrase, “without dis- 
crimination,”’ has been used many times in recent months 
by the National and regional labor boards, and has been 
incorporated in many agreements negotiated under their 
auspices. It seems, therefore, that a complete discussion 
is not only warranted, but it is essential in order that 
employers generally may be able to make it clear when 
entering into such undertakings, that there are definite 
limitations implied by them in the use of the term. 


Delay Change in Hours for Garment Plants 


President Roosevelt has suspended for two weeks the 
effective date of an executive order reducing the work 
week in the cotton garment industry from 40 to 36 hours. 
The order was to have become effective last Monday. 


At the same time the President directed that an im- 
partial committee of three be formd to study working 


eand wage conditions in the industry and report on or 
before October 10th. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s action was taken by executive order. 
He granted the suspension upon the condition that both 
industry and labor would accept as final any decision he 


makes in the case after the impartial board makes its 
report. 


Industry indicated several weeks ago that it would not 
abide by the order. Labor chieftains threatened to retal- 


late and call out 150,000 workers unless the operators 
accepted it. 
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Members of the Cotton Garment Code Authority had 
petitioned for a hearing against the order to reduce hours 
for operatives. They have amassed a considerable amount 
of data to show their industry will be seriously crippled if 
they are compelled to make the change from the present 
basis of 40 hours weekly, single shift, with a minimum 
wage rate of $12:in the South and $13 North. 


Bulletin on New Universal Disc-Quil 


Universal Winding Company has just published a bul- 
letin which describes their new Disc-Quil, a new product 
of the company, for, use on Universal No. 90 filling 
winder. 

The new device is for overhead, overend winding for 
all kinds of yarn, including high twist from spools, tubes, 
bobbins and cops. It is placed on a suitable carrier over 
the winding spindle, as shown in the illustration. 


The makers state that the device provides instant start- 
ing, thread balloons from package, overend at maximum 
speed. It has no friction surfaces to slow production or 
injure the yarn and that changing to onerene delivery 
permits higher maximum speeds. 


Other claims advanced for the Disc-Quil that it pro- 
vides higher production per spindle, lower cost of super- 
vision, eliminates expense of tapes, springs and spool spin- 
dies. It can be quickly installed on existing No. 90 ma- 
chines. | 

Manufacturers may obtain a copy of the bulletin by 
writing Universal Winding Company, Boston. 


Murpny, N. C.—B. G. Brumby, of Marietta, Ga., the 
owner of the new knitting mill here, announces that in 
about two weeks the plant will open. The opening of th 
new mill has been delayed attributed to the inability. of 
the company to purchase yarn on account of the general 
textile strike. It was planned to open the mill about a 
week or ten days ago. The mill is expected to be in full 
operation by winter, according to the announcement, with 
a payroll of $1,500 weekly. 
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VOGEL 
Number 


FOUR 
* 


NSTALL it anywhere—and it won’t freeze. 
Put it to the hardest kind of use and it won’t 

- get out of order. It’s built to give service, and 
you can depend on the Vogel Number Four 
under all conditions and in all kinds of weather. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VOGEL Frost-Proof Products 


© In Choosing Your 
New York Hotel 


REMEMBER THESE 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
of the NEW EDISON 


@ Sun - Ray Health Lamps 
New York's Newest Hotel 
©@ Inthe Heart of Times Square © 
© Five Minutes to 50 Theatres 
© 1000 Rooms @ 1000 Baths - 
1000 Radios 


Extra - Large - Sized Rooms 
Many Windows — Large Closets 


e Extremely moderate rates— 


Single from $2.50 day 
Double “ $4.00 ” 


47 ST. JUST WEST OF B’°WAY 


JOHN |. HORGAN 


1: 


GENERAL MANAGER 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated | 
79-83 Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Nester Mitts Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
66-68 Worth St. New York 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMESTIOC Export 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 THoMas St. New Yor: 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices | 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. Taunton, Mass. 

JOUN EK. HUMPHRIES Sen. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Pr. O. Box 843 

Greenvilice, 6. C. 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc. 
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COTTON Goons 


New York.—Trading in cotton goods was quiet during 
the week. The buyers were evidently of the opinion that 
they can get all the goods they need at lower prices and 
showed little interest in further supplies. Prices of gray 
goods showed a weakening tendency. The volume of new. 
business was small but shipments on pas torders contin- 
ued large. 

Lowest offerings on the standard print cloths were 9c 
for 39-inch 4-yard 80 squares, 8c for 39-inch 4.75-yard 
68x72s, 7c for 38%4-inch 5.35 yard 64x60s and 6c for 
38Y 4-inch 6.25-yard 64x60s. In each case a number were 
holding for ‘%c higher, and few mils were willing to sell 
anything other than spot deliveries at these prices. Actual 
trading involved only minor quantities at these prices, 
although there was fair bidding for goods at ‘ec or 1-16c 
under. Some business was reported placed on 38%4-inch 
8.20-yard 44x40s at 454c, although a number were hold- 
ing for 434c. 

Sheetings held their own, and it was noted that many 
styles were still selling at prices showing a fairly good 
advance over the levels which prevailed prior to the 
strie. This was attributed to the limited production of 
the numbers involved, and it was pointed out that before 
the strifle sheetings had worked into a very strong posi- 
tion. 

The fine goods section found little change, although 
inquiry continued very light. Buyers known to be in 
need of goods were still holding off the market, despite 
the strength shown by fine goods as compared to coarse 
goods last week. While a few had come in for moderate 
amounts, and had paid full asking prices after shipping © 
the market unsuccessfully for weak spots, the majority 
were unwilling to add to.their commitments. There was 
little doubt but that the depressed state of the coarse 
goods markets has had an influence on buyers of fine 
goods, and most mill men did not appear to be concerned 


_over the prospects for the next several weeks. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 642608: 

Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 9Y% 
Brown sheetings, 3 -yard _ 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s _ 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Tickings, 8-ounce 

Standard prints... 


a Selling Agents 


: 40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia, Pa—Although demand for yarns was 
generally light during the week, it was agreed here that 
«he position of the mills was strengthened by the strike. 
The stock position has been improved and there is a bet- 
ter chance now to move for more satisfactory prices. 
Quotations for spot yarns last week were not strong, but 
‘on yarns wanted for future delivery they were very 
steady.’ 

It is believed here that it will require some time to get 
the mills back to normal operations. Those which were 
closed for the full strike period and had shipped out all 
yarns had nothing to offer for spot business. 

Commission merchants have received reports from 
some ‘spinners that were not busy before the strike they 
will not reopen until demand improves and they can see a 
chance to sell at profitable levels. One firm making 
combed and mercerized has not reopened, having yet to 
come to an agreement with its help which is making spe-. 
cial demands which the company has not met. 

A number last week ordered additional contracts call- 
ing for deliveries through the balance of this year. 
amounts, where larger poundage was involved, ran to 
from 50,000 to above 100,000 pounds. Various buyers 
that use specified mill makes put themselves down for 
added amounts with deliveries to begin after the comple- 
tion of earlier commitments. 

Sales of combed peeler yarns remain_ unsatisfactory 
beth as to volume and prices, it-was stated here, but 
shipments have improved since lifting of the strike and 
a better demand is expected during the next few weeks. 
Sales of carded yarn thus far this week have been disap- 
pointing to some sellers, but others say they expected the 
ending of the strike would bring a temporary let-down of 
buyers’ interest. 

Some dealers here expected that by the end of this 
week conditions in the sale yarn business will go back to 
about where they were a month ago, with customers again 
delaying purchases in the hope that cotton will ease off to 
a level that will make necessary a general downward re- 
vision of yarn rates. 


Southern Single Warps 8644-37 
20s 31% - Yarns, 3, 4 an y 

+ Tinged, sexperts, 8s, 
268° White carpets, 8s, 3 
Southern. Two-Ply Chain 934-94) 
— 10s, 2, 8 and 4-ply____24 -25 
16 - 8, “Diy 
Southern Frame Cones 
40s 
35% -36 40s . 41% -43 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. oO. 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Send Us Your Ordzr 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
— with limit stops up and 
own 


Self contained. Set anywhere ‘you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


Textile Soaps and Chemicals 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 
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Following are the addresses of 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Southern plants, 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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warehouses, offices, and 


representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly m TEXTILE 


BULLETIN. We 


realize that operating 


executives are frequently im urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts and materials, and helteve this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 


Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 KE. 7th St.. 
(tharlotte, N. lL. S&S. Ligon, Greenville 

Allie-Chaitmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou, Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.., 
Healey Bide., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 


more, Md.. 
son, Mer.; 
ford Ride.. 
lotte, N. 


Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacob 
Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
John J. Greagan,. Mgr.; Char- 
Johnston Bldg... William Par- 
ker, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., Tennessee 
Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; 
Cincinnati, ©., First National Bank Blde., 
W. G. May, Mer Dallas. Tex., Santa F< 
Bide... E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., Shell Bide., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New 


Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., F. W. 
Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electri: 
Bldg., L. Crosby, Mgr.; louis, Mo.., 


Ratlway Exchange Bilde., 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost 
Bank Bldge., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; 
Fla., 415 Hampton St., BH. © 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North (juthrie St., 
D. M. MecCargar, Mgr.; Washington, 
“., Southern Bide., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 


Orth, 
Nationa! 
Ta 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou 
Office and Warehouse, 301 St. 


Charlotte. N. C.. Panl Haddock, Sou. Mer 

American Enka Corp,, 271 ‘‘hureh S., 
New York City. Sou. Rep., it. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 


R. I. Sou. Office, Independence Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., Frank W. 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps... 


Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing Point Apts.., 
Atlanta, Ga.: R. A. Singleton, 5, 
128 Dallas, Tex.; B.. Buck, 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, C.; PP. Dupre: 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashworth Bros., Inc., Chariotite, N. C. 


Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green 
ville, S. 215 Central Ave. 8. W., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Suppl 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Atianta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 


Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook. Vice-Pres.: M. D. Timney, »s5ec.; 
Geo. B. Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Vir 


ginia; William (|. Perkins, Rep. Georgia 


and Alabama. 


Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., A. P. Robert and G. FP. Car- 


michael, Atlanta Office, Sou. Reps.: Ala 


and Ga., D. K. Shannon, Atlanta Office: 
C‘arolinas and Va... W T. Smith, © 
Box 249. Greenville. 

Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 


Sou. Office. 419 Johnston Blidg., 

N.C. Pred Salis. 
Barber-Colman Co., 

Office, 31 W. 


Charlotte, 


Rockford, Hil. Sou. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 


C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co., 17 Battery Place. 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, 


P. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C W.. BR. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Char- 
lotte, N.:. ©. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., talph Gessett, Woodside 
Bide., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.; Belton 
C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia; N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; 8. Frank Jones, 
209 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Brown. & Co., D. P., Philade ‘Iphia, Pa. 
-Rep., N. W. Pyle, ‘Box 834, Charlotte, 


eiuas Electric Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 
St.. Chicago, IL N. C. and 8. C, Rep., 
Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bide., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., 
(‘harlotte, N. €., J. Hill Zahn. Mer 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson SBSt., 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. i. Kirby, 
. Box 432. West Point, Ga.: Mike A. 
Stough, P. ©. Box 701, Charlotte. 
\. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N.C. 


Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Steel & tron Co., Greensboro, 
N. 


Chemical Laboratories. iInc., 


(hartotte, 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St.. New York City. Sou. Offices, 519 I 
Washing zton St.. Greensboro, N.C.) (rreen- 
ville, 

Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S&S. Narragansett 
Ave., Chieago, TH. Sou. Rep... W. F. De 
Laney, 219 Mutual Bide., Richmond, Va 

Clinton Co., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Bales Co,., Inc,, Green- 
vile, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.: Luther Knowles 
Jr., 228 Springs &St., S. W.; P. 0. Box 466, 
Atlanta, Ga. Stocks carried at convenient 
points 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou Office. Corn 
Products Sales Co Greenville, S 


Stoeks carried at convenient points 


Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Sou. Rep., John. E. Humphries, P. ©. Box 
Greenville, S.-C.: Chas. L. Ashley, P 
. Box 726, Atianta, Ga. 

Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou 


Dist. Ren., Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte 
Miectric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C-: 


Sou. Rens... EB. Spencer, Rox 1281, 
(Chariotte, N. R. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., BE. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. 


Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. 
SS. W., Atlanta. Ga... W. M. Mitchell. 
Spartanbure, 5. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., tnc., E. L., 


Wilmington, Del. John lL, Dabbs, Mer.: 
>. CC. Newman, Asst. Mer.: E. P. David 
son, Asst. Mger.—Technical. Sou. Ware 


houses, 202 W. First St., (Charlotte, N. 
eps., Green, Hi. Constable, W 
. (hariotte Office: J. D. Sandridge 


Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 
Ride... Greensboro, N. C.: BR. R. Dabbs. 
John Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Blidge 


Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, 
Apt., Greenville, &. C.: J. M 
S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Cray- 
ten, Dimen Court Apt.. Columbus, Ga.: 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga: Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga 


Eaton, Paul B., 215 
Charlotte, N. C, 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., 
Mass. Sou. Rep... George F, 
Box 681, Charlotte, N. € 


Engineering Sales Co., 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 

Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
Sou. Reps., Ga. Fla., Ala.—Walter V 
Gearhart (Co.. 301 Volunteer Bide., <At- 
lanta, Ga.: N. 8. CC... Va.—BE. Gil- 
liam. 1000 W. Morehe ad St.. Charlotte. 
N.C. 

Firth-Smith Co., 16)! 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
Jalong,. N. C. 

Gastonia Brush Co., 
E. Honeycutt, Mer 


Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. WN. C. 
Rep., Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 


Amanda 
Howard, 1385 


Johnston Bide... 


Lawrence 
O. 


Builders 


Devonshire. 8St., 
Wm. B. Walker, 


Gastonia, N. C. -C. 
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New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Megr.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. lL. Alston, Mer.; Char- 
loite, N. C., Coles, Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., ta. T Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex. BE. M. Wise, W.: O'Hara, Mars.: 


Oklahoma City, Okla.. F. D. Hathway, B 
Dunlan, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. MeKinney, Mer.: 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville. 
BE. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn.. 
G. O. MeFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn.., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., J. W. 
Hicklin, Mer San Antonio, 
Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. 
Ga::; W. J. Mer.: Dallas, Tex., W. 
Kaston, Mer.; Houston. F. C. 
Bunker, Mer. 

General Electric Vapor 
boeken, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
187 Spring St., N. W.., 
inapp, 
lotte, N. 


Santiieh: B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The, 
Akron, ©, Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205 - 
207 E. Tth St.. Charlotte, N. Pr. B. 
icckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Kla.; Boyd Arthur, 713-715 Linden. Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N 
( arroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: M 
709-11 Spring St., Shreveport. 
La.i. Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N 
Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 

ackson. and Oak Sts., Knoxville. 
[ouisville, Ky.: H. 31 W. 
Broad St., Rie Va.; J. C. Pye, 191 - 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Grasselli Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou, Office and ei rehouse, 302 W. First 
St... Charlotte, N. C 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sales Reps.: Ff. W. Davis, Graton & 
©Co., 313 Vine Philadelphia, 
Pa.: DP. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 115 S. lith St., St.. Louis, 
Mo.; O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.; D. J. Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tenn.: H. lL. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce 8t., 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala,: Mc- 
Gowin-Lyons Hdwe, & Supply Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; €. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
hide. Annex, Greenville, 8S. C.: Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C.;: Came- 
ron & Barkley Co.,- Jacksonville, Fia.: 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fla.: 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tay- 
lor-Parker Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga Columbus 
iron Works, Columbus, Ga. Fulton Sup- 


Lamp Co., Ho- 

Atlanta, Ga.; N. 
Bank Pilde., Char: 


piv Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co. 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. 
lex Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. 
Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn. : 


Lewis on Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.: B. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Go., New Orleans, La. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Geo. A. MeFetters, Mer. Sales Rep., 
(jeo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-2034, Greens 
hore, N. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New. York City. Sou. Reps., Samuel 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30.N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex 

H B Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bld¢e., At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet. Rockingham, 
N. C., Pred Dickinson. 

Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., P. 0. 
Rox 520, Charlotte, N. C. 

Houghton & Co., E. F., 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. H. Brinkley, 


240 W. Somer- 
Sou. Sales Mer., 
1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter 
Andrew, 1306 Court Square Bide... Balti- 
more, Md.: C. lL. Elgert, 1306 Court 


Square Bldg., Baltimore, Ma.: J. EB. Da- 
vidson,. 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond. 
Va.: E.R. Holt,.1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, C.: C. . Kinney, 
1410: First National Bank Bide... Charlotte, 

Cc.: D. O. Write, 1410 First National 


Bank Bide., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 
2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, Atlanta, Ga.; 
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James A. Britain, 722 27th Place South, 
Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 7 
Charles St.. New Orleans, La.: B. FF 
tye 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 
A. 


Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer &t., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, 
P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
St., S$. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., EB. M. Terryberry, 205 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington, D. ©C.; Guy L..Meltchor, Jr... At- 
lanta Office. 

Hygqrolit, inc.. Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
Alfred Lechler, 2107 7th St... €har- 
iotte, C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffit:. 
Ga.; lL. 8S. Ligon, Greenville, C. 

eatautas Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sou. J. H. Mason. P. Box &97. 
Greensboro. N. C.: Bruce 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. Wd 
Jackson, $20 Provident Bide., 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfa. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 


Sou. Rep., W. Irving’ Bullard, Treas.; 


Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens 
boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co... Charlotte, N. C.: 
Gastonia Mill Supply Gastonia, N. 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby; N. C.; Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Mont 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, &. C.: 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.; Car 
olina Supply Co., Greenville, S. tn South- 
ern Beltine Co.. Atlanta, Ga. Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co. Greenville, 
and: Atlanta, Ga. Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou 
Rep., Carolina Specialty Co.,. Charlotte. 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, ©. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Blde., Greenville 
S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aet. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville. S. C., Charlotte 
Burlington, N. C: Sou. Rep.,.Claude 
B. ag P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. 
Luke J. Castile, 515-N.. Church St... Char- 
lotte, §. C:: F. M. Watlace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Alte. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., 
Kewanee, Til. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., Bnei 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders Blde.. 
(harlotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Eurora, I)! 
N. and S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic, N. 
Sou... Offices and Reps.,. The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfe. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir 
mingham, Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, An 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandal!! 
Eng... Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham 
Longe-Lewis 'Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin. Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
(“o.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor 
ida-—Jacksonville, The Cameron & Bark 
ley €Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkle\ 
(‘o.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co 
(jéorgia—Atianta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
(“ohumbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.:. Savannah. |) 
Doe"Preville (Special Agent). Kentuck’ 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan. 
Kentueky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville. 
(yraft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—-Asheville, 
Morrison & Co.: Charlotte. Char 
lotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Suppl 
(Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth (City tren 
Works & Supply Co.: Fayetteville, Husk: 


House: Goldsboro, Dewe Bros. 
High Point, Kester Machinery 
heeson Hwe., .enoir. fernharai 
Seagle Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wilming 
ton, Wilmington fron Works Sheth. 


Shelby Supply Co.: Winston Salem, Ke: 
ter Machinery Co South Carolina 
\nderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, In 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Colhimbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see——Chattanooga, Chattanooga Heltine & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers. Hdw 
Co.; Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nash 
ville, Buford Bros.. Inc. Salesmen, FE. H. 
Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts.. 
Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr., 10931 
North 30th St., Birmingham,. Ala.; B. © 
Nabers, 2519 Place Birmingham, 
Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1213 Harding 
Place. Charlotte, N. C. 


Maxwell Bros., Inc., 2300 S. Morgan St., 
Chicago, Ill. Sou. Reps., C. R. Miller, Sr.. 
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and C. R. Millér, Jr., Macon, Ga.; C. B. 
Ashbrook and A. Fillis, Jasper, Fla. Sou, 
Offices and Plants at Macon and Jasper 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps. R. Macintyre, S01 E 
Bivd.., N. G. H. Smiall, 7998 
Argonne Ave., N. E., Ga. -Ware- 
house, ‘hattanooga, Tenn 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. fx 
change St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Olfice 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Char 
lotte. N. C.. Sou. Argt., C. Taylor. Gaff 
ney, Sou. Reps., L. Taylor, Box 
97° Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
(': H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atianta, Ga 


Neumann & Co.., R.. Hoboken. N, J 
Direct. Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Greenville, C. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi 
son Ave... New York City. Sou. Office. 60) 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W 
Thomason. Sou. Dist, Mer. Sou. Ware 
houses, Chartotte, N. C.. Spartanburg, 
(* New Orleans, La., Atlanta; Ga., Green 
ville, S.-C. 


Orleans Bobbin..Works,.. Newport. .\t.. 


N. and Rep... Mngineerine: Sales 
(‘o.. 601 Ruilders Bide... Charlotte. N. 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div.. 5401 Hamilton Ave., Clevelind, 
N; and 8. C. -Rep., Engineering Sales 
(‘o., 601 Builders Bide:, Charictte,. 


Oil & Chemical Co., Cit) 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlo tte, N. C. 


Perkins Son, tnc., 8. F., Hulyoke, 
Mass. 


Philagetphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. J. Payne, Mer. 

Dib & Sons, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery. 
Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock atid 
Carolina Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office 
Charlotte, N. C.. B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. ©.. 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. © H. J 
Gregory. Charlotte, N. A. R.. Brand 
Belment. N. Ci: Porter H. Brown. No. ¢ 
elifiower Cirele, Chattanooga Tern, 
(Greene. 1101 Market St.,. Greenshore 

Saco-Lowell Shaps, 147 Miik S! os 
ton, Muss. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
(*harlotte, Walter W. Gavle, Sou 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Avante Ga... 
John L.. Graves, Mer.: Greenville, S. © 


Seyde! Chemical Co., Jersey City. N. J, 
Sou. Rep.; W. T Smith, Greenville, S. 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St..N. W 
Atlanta, Ga 

Sherwin-Williams Co., The. Cleveland 
©. Sou. Reps.; B. H. Steger, 212 W. Firs! 
St ‘charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olmey, 158. 
Main St., Spartanb urs. W. O. Mas 
ten, 2308 Main St., Winston-Salem, 
C.: W. B MeLeod 245 W. Freemason St 
Norfolk, Va.:- G. N. Jones, 207 Glasscock 
St.. Raleigh; N. C.: John. Litnbhach, 2735 
Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga.; D. S.. Shimp. 
Cummins Nashville, Tenn. Ware 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte. Spar 
tanbure,. Atlanta, Columbus, Nashvillk 
Newark and BRoston 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson. N. 4 
sou. KRep., Carolina Specialty Cha 
lotte, N.C 

Soluo! Corp., 123 Géorgian Ay: Provi 
dence, R. I. Sou. Rep., Bugetrie J. Adanis 
Terrace Apts.. Anderson, 5S. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, © 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
& 

Southern Textile Banding Mill, Char 

intte 


Standard Conveyor Co. Bt. 

Minn N. C, and C. Rep... 
Sales Co., 601 B uilders Bidg., (Chariott 

Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 582 Murphs 
Ave., 8S: Atianta. H.C. Jones. 
Mer.: Sou. Reép.. Horace ik. Black, 
tox 424, Charlotte, N.C 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Ale- 
wheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave... Greenville, 
H. EB. Littlejotn,. Mer. Sou. Reps 
Ww. ©. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
(office. 

Stein, Hall @& Co.,. iInc., 285 Madison 
Ave... New York City. Sou. Office. John- 
ston Bldg., Chartotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 

Stewart tron Works, Cincinnati, 0. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, Box 45, 
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Greensboro, N. C.; Petérson-Stewari 
Fenee Construction Co., 241 Literty St.. 
Spartanburg, 8. C 


Stone, Chas. H.., Stone Bide., Charlotte, 
Stonhard Co.. 401 N. Broad St., Phila- 
detpifa, Pa. W. Woodrow, Sou. Dist. 
Mer., 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta. 
+a, 

Terrell Machine Co., hariotte, N. © 
Ii, A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Prov! 
dence, R,. I. Sou. Office, Johnston Bide. 
(“*harlotte, N. C., 

Textile The, Franklin Spar 
tanbure. E. J. Hadddy, Sec. and 
Treas 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester. 
N. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor 
dan Div.): Greenville, 8. C.:; Johnson Cits 
Tenn. Sou. Reps... L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer... Monticello, Ga 

Universal Winding Co., Providence, KR 
| Sou. Offices. Chariétte. N. C., Atlanta 
(FA. 


&. Ring Traveler-Co., 159 -Aborn St 


Providence, R. Sou Reps., William W. 


Vaughan. P. O. Box 792. Greenville. 8S. ¢ 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 188, Athens. 
(3a. 

Veeder-Root Co., tnc.. Hartford. Conn. 
Sou. Offfiee, Room 1401 Woodside Bide. 
(7reenville, S. C.. EBdwin Howard; Sou 
Sales Mer. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
n. L. with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 Marietta St.. Gastonia. 

Also. stock room (in charge of 8B 
Barnes. dr. Mer.. i733 inverness Ave 
Atlanta. GA. 

_ Viscose Co., Johnston Bide... CHharlott: 

Harry Dalton, Mer. 

WAK., tnc., Charlotte. N. C. W. A. Ke 


nedy, Pres.: F. W. Warrington, field 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsvilie. 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bide.. Char 
lotte, N.C... W. H. Percher and R. 1 Tos] 
ton, Megrs.: 1317 Healey Bide... Atlanta 
(ya Sou. Reps... M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; 1. .D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley 
\tlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Co. Whii 
insVille, Mass. Sou. Rep.. Durharn 
Fifth St.. Charlotte, N 

Wolf, Jacqués & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou 
teps.. R, Bruning, 1202 W Market Sst 
Greensboro, N, €C.; Walter A. Wood Sup 


my Oe... 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga 
Tenn. 


Mills Not Compelled 
To Re-employ Strikers 


Philadelphia.—Employers are un- 
der no obligation to re-employ strik- 
ers who struck in violation of a con- 
tract, engaged in acts of violence or 
used cocercion, intimidation of un- 
lawful restraint against those who 
did not wish to join the strike, Col. 
Millard D. Brown, head of Philadel- 
phia Textile Manufacturers, declared 

Because of the wide differences of 
opinion over what constitutes  ‘“dis- 
crimmation” in re-émploving, Colonel 
Brown isstied a statement clarifying 
the mantifacturers’ position. “There 
is no obligation .”’ he asserted, “to re- 
employ any man who has voluntarily 
severed his employment relation if to 
re-employ him necessitates the dis- 
charge of a person who has been em- 
ployed to take his place. 

The employer is as free to limit 
the number of men re-employed to 
the needs of his business as he would 
have been to reduce employment 
prior to the strike to adjust his oper- 
ations to his market.”’ 
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For Sale 


At give-away prices, all machinery 
and equipment used in 8,500 spindle 
mill. Will sell any part of whole at 
bargain prices. F. C, N., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—Salesman, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Texas, to sell line of 
calf and sheep skins for Roll Covering. 
Commission basis. May carry as. side 

line if desired. P..O. Bax 792, 


WAN TED—Power machine 
cloth, break testing. 
condition, 
ford, 


for varn and 
Must be in good 
Sanford Cotton Mills. San- 


WAN TED—Position 
Age 34, 20 years’ 


as roller coverer. 
experience, Cork as 
well as leather. Also first class repair 
man. Wife is also a No. 1 roller cov- 
erer. Good references. R. D., care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED—Graduate engineer 
with eighteen years practical experi- 
ence desires position as engineer and 
master mechanic with textile plant. 
Signed H. M. J... care Textile Bulletin 


Charlotte, 
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WANTED—Position as overseer of spin- 


ning, spooling, warping, twisting, card- 
ing. Experienced man. References. ‘‘H. 
care Textile Bulletin. 
FOR SALE 
8—Late type Bahnson Humidifier Heads. 
7—~(Membrane type) Amer. Moist. Con- 
trols. 


3—Parks-Cramer Controls. 

I1—22 x & Vacuum Pump with tank. 

L—10 x 10 Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressor 
with tank and motor. 


P. Box 2113 Charlotte, N. 


3 Textile Unit Formed 


To Hear Complaints 

Washington.—Authorization of a 
trade practice complaints committee 
to adjust trade practice: complaints 
arising under the code for the whole- 
sale dry goods trade was announced 
by the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. 

Those appointed to the committee 
are Flint Garrison, executive secre- 
tary of the code authority and of the 


‘Travel anywhere..any day 
on the SOUTHERN 
 ASare for every purse...! 


Way Coach Tickets ee 
On Sale Daily 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. . for each mile traveled . . . return 15 dope 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Tetp Tichous 
. lor each mile traveled . . tek 
Good ia Sleeping and Parlor Core on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 
HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System | 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


PRANK L. JENKINS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


October 4, 1934 


Wholesale ry Goods Association, 
chairman; Robert M. Adair, Jones- 
Witter Co., Columbus, Ohio; M. D. 
Slonin, F. Blechman & Sons, Inc., 
New York: H. W. Stix, Rice-Stix 
Dry Goods So., St. Louis; F. Quell- 
malz, Butler Bros., New York, and 
Dr. R. H. Alexander, administration 
member of the code authority, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Seven zone chairmen are to be ap- 
pointed to whom complaints may be 
referred by the national. committee. 
There is also provision for seven com- 
modity subcommittees of five mem- 
bers each for hosiery and underwear, 
piece goods, notions, men’s furnish- 
ing goods, knitted outerwear, ready- 
-to-wear and house furnishings. The 
commodity subcommittees are to act 
on matters which the parent commit- . 
tee may refer to them. 

Either party to a complaint may 
appeal from the ruling of the trade 
practice complaints’ committee to the 
NRA. 


Post Notices Describing 
Attitude to Section 7A 


A number of mills are reported to 
have posted the following notice: 
“No employee, nor anyone seek- 


ing employment in this factory, is 
under any obligation to join any 


union or any labor organization or 
company union. Employment will be 
based solely upon the fitness of an 
individual for the work in hand and 
not upon his membership or non- 
membership in any organization. 

‘This notice is in accordance with 
Section 7 (a) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act.” ° 


Explains Failure to Reopen 


Anniston, Ala.—T. Scott Roberts, 


president of the Alabama Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, stated 


that reports coming to him from al! 
parts of Alabama indicated that the 
cotton mills closed during the recent 
strike would resume operations “as 
soon as conditions permit.” 

Mr. Roberts said: ‘Many of the 
mills have lost business because ofl 
the strike and will necessarily have to 
wait for new orders. Some mills have 
large stocks of finished goods on 


_ hand already. 


“A cotton mill cannot be started 
up like turning on an electric light,” 
he said. 

Mr. Roberts emphasized that con- 
dition of material changed sometimes 
because of atmospheric conditions 
and that machinery which has been 
idle cannot be started instantly like 
machinery in constant use. 
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PRINTING 
All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


rRIN TING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


“Whatever equipment we'll 
need, hadn’t we better get 


at now ?”’ 
MR. SUPERINTENDENT: 


The financial heads of your mill are in a mood to purchase 
the rings and other equipment you may need. They know 
that equipment which is rising in value is better to hold 
than dollars. If your rings are worn, bring to the manage- 
ment’s attention the fact that new DIAMOND FINISH 
rings mean improved product immediately, and are an 
excellent investment financially. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


_“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam CrarK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxKrns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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100% PRODUCTION assured! 


TRY “Victor Mill Starch” —a thin- 
boiling, highly penetrative starch 
that carries the weight into the cloth. 
Ask for— 


VICTOR 
MILL STARCH 
“The Weaver's Friend” 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. Her, Greenville, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS. OHIO 
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